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THE REAR VIEW. 

















The Fairbanks Homestead at Dedham, Massachusetts. 
Headquarters of the Fairbanks Family of America. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


i be a Senator and a candidate for Vice- 
President is a fine thing, no doubt, but 
there are persons who—speaking of a certain 
gentleman from Indiana—say that any reason- 
able man should be satisfied to be a Fairbanks. 
That is a prime distinction, in their view. 
Such pride of ancestry has noticeably strength- 
ened within the last month, since the Fairbanks 
Family in America, an incorporated associa- 
tion, has purchased the homestead of the 
pioneer who bore the name. 

The house, built by Jonathan Fairbanks in 
1636, stands at the corner of East Street and 
Eastern Avenue in Dedham, Massachusetts. 
There is no older house in the town, and few 
in the country antedate it. Jonathan Fair- 
banks, who came from Yorkshire and was a 
man of substance, imported many of the fittings, 
—some say the oaken frame as well,—and the 
structure as it stands pays tribute to sound 
materials and honest craftsmanship. The 
cover-page pictures, showing the front and 
rear, are practically such as might have been 
made two and a half centuries ago, for, except 
that the old leaded-paned windows have been 
replaced with a more modern kind, the exterior 
looks much as it did when the house was first 
inhabited. 

The corporation that has bought the property 
plans to make some minor restorations, in 
harmony with the original design, and then to 
fill the house with family relics and other 
antiques, which will be open to inspection. 
The annual reunion of the Fairbanks family 
will be. held at the house some time in August, 
at which time Senator Fairbanks is expected 
to be present and make an address. 

Co) 


lye College took its name from and 
was substantially aided by the second 
Earl of Dartmouth. The sixth earl, who 
manifests a strong interest in the college, is 
coming to America in the autumn, and it has 
been arranged that he shall lay the corner- 
stone of the new Dartmouth Hall, which is to 
replace the historic structure that was burned 
a few months ago. The earl himself is an 
Eton and Oxford man, but it is a safe guess 
that after he gets a taste of Dartmouth hospi- 
tality he will wish he could spend four years 
at Hanover. 
& 
ven the birds of the air—and the water—find 
some forms of outdoor exercise too strenuous. 
A sportsman tells of an illustrative experience 
at Moosehead, Maine. Finding some young 
gulls, too small to fly, he took them into his 
canoe. The birds at first seemed to enjoy the 
novel situation, but it was not long before they 
became as seasick as any landsman. Yet when 
the sportsman put them into the water, which 
was a trifle ‘‘choppy,’’ they settled down as 
contentedly as if they had been in the nest. 
‘*The motion of the boat did it?’—as the old 
familiar excuse runs. But why not, then, do 
the sea justice, and say that such victims of 
“‘motion’’ are boat-sick ? 
& 
poem Sargent of Harvard recently opened 
to the public on special days his private 
grounds called ‘‘Holm Lea,” and gave to all 
who took advantage of his invitation a sight 
of a wonderful display of rhododendrons and 
azaleas. This is a good example of the will- 
ingness of men who have much to share it with 
those who have little. It is gratifying to learn 
that the visitors were sufficiently appreciative of 
the kindness not to leave a trace of vandalism 
in the gardens of their host. Perhaps if it 
were a matter of course that people would treat 
private property with respect, the privileged 
few whe own beautiful places would be more 
willing than they are to open their gates. 
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(= has been broken in the beautiful old 
town of Farmington, Connecticut, fora 
public-school building that will cost twenty- 
five thousand dollars or more. Not many 
country towns could afford to expend so much 
money on one building, and the truth is that 
Farmington does not spend it. Three men 
who make the place their summer home have 
contributed thirteen thousand dollars toward 
the cost, and other summer residents have 
made generous subscriptions, and that accounts 
for the structure. In the case of a Rhode 
Island community we have recently been re- 
minded that ‘‘summer people’? may exercise 
an unwise beneficence that tends to pauperize | 
a town; but a gift like that at Farmington 
‘*blesseth him that gives and him that takes.’’ 


o 


(a Bachelder has knowledge of eighty 
New Hampshire farms that have been 
purchased for summer residence purposes since 
the close of the last vacation season, and a 
month ago he was able to enumerate ninety-five 
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summer homes in various stages of construction. 
‘*Far from injuring the business of the summer 
hotels,’’ such an increase in homes, in his 
view, aids it. The governor notes that good- 
roads institutes have been held in every county 
and various stretches of model highway have 
been built, that movements for forest preserva- 
tion continue to gain ground, and that nearly 
fifty towns have made appropriations for 
‘‘official’’ observances of Old Home Week. On 
the general subject of New Hampshire as a 
summer resort a good deal more might be said 
at this time; but it is possible the reader has 
planned to spend his vacation in some place in 
one of the other five states, so we hasten to 
add that that is a good place, too. 
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ty of the happiest devices of modern phil- 
anthropy is to place a small collection of 
good books in some home in a city-tenement 
district and authorize the custodian to keep the 
books in circulation. The privilege is appre- 
ciated and seldom abused. In a larger sphere, 
where ‘‘travelling libraries’’ go farther, they 
fare no worse, but are always welcome guests. 
During the first five months of this year forty- 
five such collections were sent out from the 
State Library of Maine, at Augusta—many of 
them to small publie libraries, which by this | 
means enlarged their lending capacity at small | 
expense. It will be remembered that Thack- | 
eray propounded the theory that a man who 
found ‘‘a good book—a book really worth read- 
ing, that is, worth rereading’’—should “‘buy 
another copy and pass it on”; and if a private 
citizen is not prepared to go quite so far as 
that, he will find it easy to approve every 
“‘official’’ extension of library privileges and 
facilities. 
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mana about big eggs are rare at present. 
Perhaps every such egg has already been 
‘‘laid on the table’ of some rural editor who 
makes egg stories a specialty. But accounts of 
other abnormal productions are current in the 
newspapers. Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, 
proudly presents a strawberry that measures 
six inches by six and a half inches. Asheville, 
Maine, has grown a stalk of rhubarb sixty inches 
in length, thirty-nine inches across the leaf, 
seven inches round the butt, and weighing 
three and three-quarter pounds. 

Fish stories are in season, too. At Faneuil 
Hall Market there is now on exhibition a 
mackerel that weighed, when taken off New- 
port, Rhode Island, six and three - quarter 
pounds—said to be the largest mackerel ever 
caught. ‘Two reputable citizens of Saco, Maine, 
went fishing at the mouth of the Saco River 
the other day, but instead of using a line they 
waded into shoal water and caught hake with 
their hands—seven hundred pounds in two 
hours. 
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THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES. 


ow what I want to know,’’ said Mrs. 
Jackson, laying down the daily paper 
with some decision, ‘‘is just how wars begin. 
I can see, easy enough, how, after they once 
get started, neither of ’em ’d give in till they 
had to; but how ever they start off’s what 
puzzles me !”’ 


‘*Why,’’ began Mr. Jackson, somewhat sen- 
tentiously, ‘ ‘it’s very simple Almira. Suppose, 
now, the Americans should haul down the 
English flag —’ 

Stuff and nonsense!’ interrupted old ’ Lisha 
Jackson, who had just entered and had caught 
only a part of the last remark. ‘‘The idee of 
any American —’ 

‘Well, now, you never mind, ’Lisha. You 
don’t know what we’re talkin’ about, any- 
how —”’ 

“No, nor I don’t much care, but you’re sup- 
posin’ somethin’ that’s —’ 
“I’m no such thing. 

Almira here —’ 

**Now see here, young man —” 

“Don’t you call me ‘young man’! I’m —’’ 

**Don’t see’s there’s any law agin my callin’ 
you whatever I choose — 

‘La, la!” exclaimed Mrs. Jackson, leaving 

ao on | at this juncture a 
closing the firmly behind her. ‘‘’'T'wa 
just the way he intended to tell me, Fo 

t I guess Tom’s give me a pretty good idee 

as to how wars begin, after all!’’ 


I’m just a-tellin’ 


the room 
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A DOMESTIC COMPROMISE. 


M*: Potter had married her second cousin, 
so that when their common ancestor died 
it was no surprise to the neighbors to learn that 
the Potters had come into a joint inheritance 
of twenty-five dollars and a cow. 


The cow was speedily transferred to the Potter 
barn, but the money became the subject of 
much family controversy. 

‘I want to get something useful with it,’’ 
said Mrs. Potter, forlornly, to an interested 
friend, ‘‘but he is set on some work of art. I 
think it’s foolish above all to have art in a 
a. when we can see all we want of it 

ny day by going to the town hall. But lookin’ 
at it the other way, he says he’s never begrudged 
me the money for what I needed, and that this 
ought to go for some kind of a souvenir. ”’ 

After a few weeks of worry, Mrs. Potter at 
last appeared at —_ Gleaner’s Circle with a 
calm and happ - Ayn 

“We've settled it at last,’’ she announced 
to the company. ‘‘He’s satisfied and so am I. 
We’re going to get a new sewing-machine and 
two pictures with frames to match it, and hang 





one on each side.’’ 


COMPANION. 
IheSchook. STAMMERERS’ ist vemont St.noston. 


yore ty at og wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 


Shorthand, _ > 
keeping and Teleg- 
rap ye od positions 
Fo. ositions 
whic 
wp thoun Vor partie ulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y, 


MY SITUATION 


With J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.— HARRIET L. PHILLEY, Barnstable. Write to 
Burdett College, 18 Boyiston Street, Boston, for Journal. 
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445-447; 453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The most complete specialty store in the United States for 
women’s, infants’, girls’ and misses’ wearing apparel. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


This Modish Travelling 
and Rain Coat 


can be o oopaced by 


$10. 


This coat is made 
from the famous 


star-shaped collar 
collarless ef- 


ing. These coats 
are much in vogue 
for use as travel- 
ling and walking 
coats and for eve- 


we offer at 


$10. 


Guarantee: 


his di liv- 
This drawing was made from a liv Stents tits wits 


jd model, and shows just how the coat 
looks when on the figure. out question and 
express paid both 


ba s if coat sent is not even better than expected. 
e all remittances by Post-Office or Express Money- 
Onder payable to Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 453-463 
Washington St., Boston. 

Booklet of others of Sos 25 styles that we show, 
ranging in price from pe to $35.00, sent on request. 
In ordering coat by mail give bust measure wanted. 


Why You Should Become a Mail 
Order Customer of Filene’s. 


Filene’s is the Most Highly Organized § 
cialty, Store for women’ a fn fants’, children’s = 

misses’ wearing apparel in th e world 

Our Women’s Sto 458 - 463 ‘Washington St., 
Boston, is devoted exelustvely to women’s wearing 


appare! 

Our Baby-to-Miss Annex is an entire 5-story 
building devoted exclusively to infants’, girls’ and 
misses’ wearing apparel. 

Each one of the 36 sections of our two stores is 
in charge of specialists in just that one line, who 
devote their entire time to designing. buying s — 

us, bu 


gives his entire time to coats; another to suits; anot on 
to walking skirts; another to dress skirts; another to 
costumes; another to shirt-waist dresses; another to 
house-wear garments. In many stores one buyer usu- 
ally buys for all of these sections. You can easily see 
how much more thoroughly the work is done of our 
method, resulting in better Mp | exclusive 
= better fitting qualities and better values. 

a Result of All This we have won the reputa- 
tion of showing new styles in women’s, infants’, 
girls’ and misses’ wearing apparel oftener than any 
other store in New England. 

We take stock four times a year at the end of 
each of the four seasons, at which times we close out 
all less successful styles and surplus stocks on hand, 
and open the following week with all new styles. 

We sell out our stocks on the average of about 
once a month, so that a stream of new, fresh styles is 
constantly coming in. Therefore the risk of selling 
you a style that might be doubtful is less than one-half 
as great as usual. 

Are You On Our Mailing List? Upon request 
we will place your name on our mailing list, so that you 
will receiv ie resulariy our announcements. Send t 
for showing illustrations of our we! 
stylish summer “walking Skirts from $2.00 18. 
Booklet = eS 8! moving & Gogeinss of the seer, stylish 
“FPilene’’ Machine. Dresses from $1.00 to $4.5 








Commercial 


School 


(64 Years in Boston—J30 Years corner 
Washington and Beach Streets.) 


REMOVED 


To Walker Bidg., 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HIGHEST GRADE of instruction in Book- 
keeping, Shorthand and all business studies; both 
sexes; positions for pupils; particularly well- 
lighted, accessible and convenient rooms; tuition 
$15 per ‘month. This school has age, experience, 
reliability, high standing and effectiveness to 
recommend it. For Prospectus address or call upon 


Cc. E. COMER, Principal. 


WELCH S cic: 


JUICE 
Fruit Nutrition in A. 


lui Form. 

The A. ~~, the best meth- 
ods, and more care than others 
think necessary, make Welch’s 
the best frage juice. 

A small glassful two or three 
times a day" will put new life into 
the run-down system. Welch’s 
Grape Juice isa natural tonic. It 
makes health — keeps health. 


Sold by druggists and grocers, Ask 
for Welch's 8. es bottle by mail, 
10e. Booklet with recipes free. 
GRAPE JUICE CO., 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 























the ROYAL FAMILIES and 


Used _b 
of HOTELS throughout Europe. 


SMAR 


EREBOS 
TraBLE SATLT 


NOURISHES. 


The husks, the pods and the bones 

that the cook throws away_ contain 

most of the “vital” salts —the hos- 
phates needed by tooth, bones, b 

and nerves. Cerebos Salt restores 

the lost phosphates. It is also 

the daintiest salt for spite and 

chen 


Never 
Cakes. 


Send for sample, enoughfor the family , naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 


{i 


be 





A Few beabe 
will make your bath moreeffectiveandin- 
duce vigor and tone to the entire system. 


Carbo-Negus is inral- 
uable as a household 
——— nt and de- 
odorant 


25.¢c., bine 


Sold by druggists and 
ocers. Ask them for 
ee sample tle. 
DR. A. C. DANIELS (Inc.), 
172 Milk St., Boston. 
10 cts. secures trial bottle by mail. 





Whale Brand 
BOYS’ HOSE 


Made for real live boys—boys 
that never stop to think of 
their clothes. They ‘‘ stand 
the racket,’ are strong and 
heavy and 


For School Wear 


there are no better hose made 
than Whale Brand Boys’ Hose. 
Come in fast black only, and 
sell at 15c per pair, straight. 

Sold by dealers. If your dealer 
does not have them insist that he 
get them for you. 

Manufactured by 
CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Look for 
the Whale on every pair. 














A Dollar Door Plate. 


Equal in appearance and durability to 
plates costing four times its price. 
Ornamental Aluminum frame, hold- 
ing movable letters that form the 
name. Screwing it in place locks let- 
terstogether. Will never chip, crack 
nor tarnish. Prices, plain, $1.00, em- 
Bossed, $1.25, hand-engraved, like il- 
lustration, $1.50. Any name sent post- 
paid toany address on receipt of price. 


THE GUARANTEE NAME PLATE. 
Guaranteed for ten years. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 

We Want Salesmen in every com- 
munity. Only necessary to show the 
plate and use a screw-driver. It sells 
itself. Plate can be arranged for 
any name any length in a minute by 
slipping in the necessary letters. 
If you want pleasant and profitable 

employment, write us. 
GUARANTEE PLATE WORKS, 
99 Pembroke Block, Manchester, N. H. 
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VOLUME 78. NO. 28. 


$1.75 A YEAR. 





Copyright, 1903, by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass 
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> DITH and I soon found ourselves ina 
very difficult place. Vast rocks were 
about us, half-buried under fallen 
trees, brush and tangled evergreens, and the 
descent was so steep, so full of pitfalls, that I 
feared for Edith every moment, to say nothing 
of my growing apprehension lest I might never 
be able to conduct her back to the railroad. 
What if she were to fall into one of these 
frightful holes and break a limb or disfigure 
herself for life! On our wedding trip, too! 

Edith did bravely. She followed pru- 
dently, but not too closely, on my steps, and 
put her feet in exactly the right spots. Sud- 
denly we dropped into a narrow, well-made 
path, the sled road or winter trail where 
several years before all the timbers for the 
snow-sheds had been drawn up to the line of 
the railroad above. The old skids and hand- 
spikes lay scattered along the path, and in 
many places it was quite paved with chips 
and hewings. And here we shouted again, 
but failed to get the report of the gun in 
response, as before. 

‘*Perhaps we are too far down among these 
fir-trees for him to hear us,’’ Edith said. 

The old timber trail slanted down, and then 
led along the bank of a brook for a mile or 
more, past several old log camps, long ago 
abandoned by the axmen, and now nearly 
overgrown with rank wild-raspberry shrubs. 
Gangs of several hundred men must have 
worked here, preparing the square timbers 
for the miles of snow-sheds. They had for- 
merly made openings in the forest and small 
clearings about the groups of log camps where 
they lived ; and all these open places were now 
jungles of raspberry bushes, growing nine and 
ten feet in height, showing stalks as large as 
golf-sticks and a profusion of dark green 
leaves. 

In many places where the trail led through 
these old openings it presented the aspect of 
an embowered, arbored walk, overhung by 
stalks so loaded with great berries that either 
of us could have gathered nearly a bushel in 
an hour. 

Several times, as we hastened along this 
trail, Edith stopped and called, anxious to 
get another response by gun or hail from our 
missing fellow passenger. The roar of the 
brook, however, which here became a torrent, 
so filled the gorge that there was little or no 
use in shouting. But as the last report of 
the gun had seemed to come from a considera- 
ble distance down the vale, we felt that we 
must be going toward the place, and therefore 
held on for fifteen or twenty minutes, till we 
had reached the fourth group of log camps. 

One of these camps, half-hidden in green- 
ery, stood close beside the old trail; and as 
the cleated door hung ajar, I swung myself 
up by it to the low roof—to gain a vantage- 
point for more shouting. The roof was 
unsound and shaky, the cleft fir slabs of 
which it was made being much decayed. It 
was nearly flat, and overlooked the swamp of 
thick raspberry shrubs. 

**Now listen,’’ I said, and I shouted long 
and loud. And then we heard a kind of 
strangling cough, accompanied by a mighty 
scuffing and swaying of the raspberries 
close to the other side of the old camp. 

‘What was that ?’’ Edith exclaimed, in low 
tones, looking up at me. My first thought was 
of deer, but I could’ see nothing for the moment 
but the commotion of the tall green stalks. 
Then some animal, gray, almost white, in color, 
came into view, pushing its way out to the sled 
trail. It coughed again, then reared itself up 
in the trail, till its head was on a level with 
the old roof—a great, misshapen, flabby animal 
in a coat of long, silvery hair. 

Its expression, as it rolled its eyes about, 
mumbling a mouthful of berries and green 

aves, was foolish rather than fierce. Indeed, 
uy first impulse was to laugh at the astonish- 
nent on its silly visage. Yet at first sight 1 
lelt sure that it must be a bear of some kind, 
although I had never met a bear in the woods; 
and in truth, this one no more resembled the 

oh-gray grizzlies I had once seen at the 
Philadelphia Zoo than it did a Jersey cow. 

Meanwhile a great swaying of the raspberry 
sluubs was going on hard by, and presently 
4 second bear struggled out into the trail, a few 

wds beyond the first, and also reared up to 

vk at me. A third bear also got up a little 
irther off, and all three ogled me with the 
st innocent wonder, extending their noses 

d sniffing earnestly. Nor did scent of me, 

they got it, enrage or disturb them. 

I suppose that I stood quite still for a moment, 

) sudden, so odd was the spectacle presented. 
“ut Edith, who heard only the rustling where 
Sue stood, was watching my face. 

‘What is it, Arthur?’’ she whispered. 
*‘Edith,’’ I whispered back, ‘‘make as little 





| careful! 


| one and two more. 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


WE FOUND YOUNG MR. RIB ON THE FLOOR. 











IN TWO PARTS. 









PART TWO 


noise as you can, but go into the camp and pull | seem hungry. But then, they appear to have 


the door to after you.”’ 

She did so at once. The door closed. 

**Can you fasten it?’’ I said, in low tones. 

“*Yes,’’ she replied, after a slight pause. 
‘**There is a wooden bolt. But what is it ?’’ 

‘*Bears, I think,’’ said I. ‘‘Some sort of 
great, odd-looking bears.’’ 

‘* Are they very near?’’ asked Edith. 

‘One is near the farther corner of this camp,’’ 
said I. ‘‘If there are cracks between the logs 
you can see it there. ’’ 

I heard her go on tiptoe to that side, to peep 
out; and the bear, somehow made aware of 


her presence, dropped to his forefeet and moved | 


round the corner, but immediately rose again, 
rolling his head round and sniffing in an 
inquiring manner. There was a little hole in 
the old roof, where a stovepipe had once issued 
upward. 

I heard Edith moving stealthily about and 
climbing on something below, and soon she 
whispered to me through the pipe hole: 

** Arthur, it’s a monstrous animal! 
Don’t enrage it. 
‘*Tt is looking rightat me,’’ I replied. 


Do be 
9? 


Can it see you? 
**That 


with them.’’ 
**Can they reach you on the roof ?’’ 
**Easily, I should think, if they tried.’’ 


| been eating raspberries.’’ 

**Couldn’t you get down inside here, some- 
| how ?”’ asked Edith. 

‘*Not unless we could enlarge that pipe hole,’’ 
I replied, moving forward to it on the roof. 

When I stirred, the bear at the corner of the 
camp dropped to his feet out of sight, and I 
saw the shrubs swaying as he drew off a few 
steps. The others also dropped to their feet 
and moved away a little. 

“They do not seem really dangerous, big as 
they are,” I said. ‘‘I doubt their attacking 
us. I think they would run off.’’ 

‘*Frighten them, then!’’ exclaimed Edith. 
**Shout!’’ 

‘*But when I shouted a minute ago they 
came, instead of going,’’ said I, ‘‘and since 





we have begun speaking they have stopped and 


The place seems swarming 


*“O Arthur, can’t you get inside here with | 


me—and do you suppose they have eaten up 
that poor Mr. Rib?’’ 


**Goodness knows!’’ I said. 





| speed. 


raised themselves again to look at me.’’ 

‘*Tigers, I have read, are afraid of umbrellas 
—opened suddenly,’”’ suggested Edith. ‘‘Open 
my sun umbrella at them. Rise up quick and 
open it suddenly, you know,”’ and Edith thrust 
it up through the pipe hole. 

It was a good-sized, bright red sunshade, 
and when, rising to my feet, I suddenly opened 
it at the gazing bears, the effect certainly justi- 
fied Edith’s expectation. All three dropped to 
their feet again, and three diversely wriggled 


trails in the raspberry shrubs showed that they | 


were taking themselves off at a good rate of 
And here I may add that hunters and 


“They don’t | others having experience with these bears have | Edith I would not have attempted it. 
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since assured me that it was probably fortunate 
for us that I attempted the aggressive with 
nothing more deadly than my young wife’s 
sun umbrella; and that if I had used a gun 
and wounded one or more of them, the appar- 
ently pacific animals might even have pulled 
the old camp down in their efforts to reach us. 
When the wriggling trails of the retiring 
beasts gave evidence that they were at a safe 
distance and still moving off, Edith ventured 
forth, and with my assistance climbed to the 
low roof. We then shouted again, still in the 
hope of eliciting some response from our lost 
fellow passenger; and it was after Edith’s 
third effort, I believe, that we were startled 
by the near report of a gun, accompanied by 
several muffled shouts. 

‘*That is he or some one else in trouble!’’ 
Edith cried; and after shouting in reply, we 
descended from the camp roof and attempted 
to proceed in the direction of the sounds. The 
swamp of raspberry shrubs rendered prog- 
ress nearly impossible; but after some futile 
effort we came across a branch sled trail 
which led that way. Following this for four 
or five hundred ‘yards, the weathered roofs of 
two other old camps came into view among 
the undergrowth ; and on shouting again we 
heard a voice, apparently inside one of the 
old-log camps, although both the camps were 
closed, and had slabs nailed across the doors 
on the outside. 

**Where are you?’’ I called. 
Mr. Rib?’’ 

A doleful voice from within the nearer of 
the two camps responded, ‘‘Yes. I have 
injured myself.’’ 

**As I feared!’’ murmured Edith. 

“But how did you get inside?’’ 
aloud, after a glance round the camp. 

**T fell through the old roof and am unable 
to get out,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Part of it broke 
down under my weight. I heard blacktails 
in the brush and climbed on the roof to get 
sight of them.’’ 

After an exertion of strength I wrenched 
off the slabs across the door, and found young 
Mr. Rib on the floor, looking very pale and 
distressed, with his coat off and his left arm 
apparently shorter than the other and project- 
ing at an unnatural angle from the shoulder. 

‘*Broken, is it?’’ 1 exclaimed. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I struck on my hands 
somehow when I fell through. It hurts a 
good deal,’’ and then he went off in a dead 
faint. 

‘*‘Good gracious! What can we do?’’ I 
exclaimed, for the young man lay as if dead. 
‘*Stay by him, Edith, while I go to the brook 
and get water.’’ 

But Edith bethought herself of her sal 
volatile bottle in the chatelaine bag at her 
belt, and we tried that. 

**At the gymnasium they taught us that a 
person who has fainted should be extended 
on the floor, with the head lower than the 
body,’”’ observed Edith, who in this emer- 
gency proved herself admirably calm. 

I attempted to carry out the suggestion, but 
found that his left arm, projecting backward, 
prevented this. 

‘Only see, it is as stiff as a poker!’’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘Then it must be out of joint at the 
shoulder,’”’ said Edith, reflectively. ‘‘I was 
instructed about such things, too. You must 
pull hard on the arm downward, and—as you 
pull—twist it inward if the arm projects back. 
That’s to get the head of the bone back into the 
socket. Think you could do it, Arthur? It 
pulls back very hard, they said.’’ 

**T don’t know the least thing about it!’’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘*But there is no doctor at any of these way 
stations,’ said Edith, calmly. ‘‘I have thought 
of that ever since we started.’’ 

“Wait till he recovers consciousness,”’ said I, 
distressed at the situation and at my own 
culpable ignorance of anatomy. 

Even as I said this the young man opened 
his eyes, and after blinking a little, struggled 
up to a sitting posture. ‘‘I must have lapsed 
off again,’’ he said, flushing. ‘‘I have done so 
two or three times, it pains me so badly.’’ 

“Your shoulder is out,’’ I explained to him, 
‘‘and my wife thinks that we ought to try to 
pull it back in place—if you agree to it.’’ 

“Why, yes, if you can,’’ he replied, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘There is no doctor to be got, of course. ’’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Rib,’’ said Edith. ‘‘We will try, 
if you desire it, but it will hurt you, I am 
afraid.’’ 

**It cannot hurt much worse than it 
now,”’ groaned the sufferer. ‘‘If you 
you can do it, I will agree to bear it.’’ 

Certainly I never undertook anything with 
greater reluctance or uncertainty. But for 
She 
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thought that we ought to make the effort; and 
after cutting away the shirt-sleeve and com- 
prehending the dislocation as well as we could, 
I laid hold of the forearm with both hands and 
pulled, and as I pulled I twisted the limb 
inward. 

I was too much afraid of hurting him at first, 
I suppose, and did not pull with sufficient 
resolution. 

‘*Pull harder,’’ said Edith, laying hold of 
him herself to keep him on the floor. 

I put forth greater strength. The poor boy 
screamed with the pain; and in fact, when I 
pulled a third time he fainted dead away. 

Much discomposed, I dropped the arm. 
of no use!”’ I said. ‘‘I’m no surgeon.’’ 

Edith turned very pale. ‘‘ Arthur,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘you do not pull hard enough! 
Pull as if you meant it.’’ 

‘*But he has fainted again!’’ I remonstrated. 
‘*I don’t dare. I might kill him.’’ 

‘*TIt takes more than that to kill a person, 
I’m sure!’’ cried Edith. ‘‘Try again, before 
he recovers consciousness. He will not mind 
the pain now, and see how lax all his muscles 
have grown.’’ 

‘*But it’s awful to pull on him so, and he 
lying as if dead! I’m afraid I shall pull his 
arm off !’’ 

“Oh, if only I had your strength!’’ cried 
Edith, giving me a steady look. ‘‘Arthur, 
where’s your courage ?’’ 

Goaded to recklessness, yet with dreadful 
misgivings still, I laid hold of the arm again 
and pulled tremendously. 

‘*Twist in!’’ eried Edith, holding with all 
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him down, however. I pulled him away, till 
at last, gaining more courage and boldness, or 
else desperation, I placed my right foot against 
his chest and put forth all my strength,—once 
—twice—three times,—when a dull snap re- 
sounded, and the thing was done! The bone- 
head was back in its socket and the arm turned 
free. 





‘*Bravo, Arthur!’’ Edith exclaimed, but she 
had turned very white herself. For 
a moment I thought that she, too, 
would faint, and made hasty search 
for the salts. 

A flush had suffused the young 
man’s face. He groaned, but came 
round before Edith had quite steadied 
herself. For some minutes he was in 
much pain—and no wonder, consider- 
ing what we had done! 

He was soon able to walk, how- 
ever, and after I had secured his gun 
and contrived a sling for his arm, we 
retraced our way back up the moun- 
tainside to the railroad. The sun 
had set by the time we reached the 
line, and we had still a walk of four 
or five miles along the track to Glacier 
House; but there were no further 
adventures, and we went on to Van- 
couver together the next day. 

So I have narrated the only incident 
of the trip which could properly be 
termed an adventure. But that one 
afternoon in the vale of the Illicilli- 
waet afforded me deeper insight into 
my young wife’s character than all 
the rest of the tour. 
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little sallow-faced girl from a mining 


[A settlement in the far West, Jane Dodd- 
ridge, did not attract very favorable 
notice from her classmates when first she ap- 
peared at college. 

Jane was overdressed for one thing, and her 
rich clothing did not fit her well, nor had it 
been selected with much taste. 

She was sensitive, proud and shy, and she 
had been accustomed to rule in her father’s 
house; so the combination of diffidence and 
arrogance in her bearing piqued and amused 
girls who had grown up in a more healthful 
environment. With her mixture of bashfulness 
and independence, and her chaotic notions of 
appropriate deportment, she was a trial to 
teachers and classmates. 

If they could have known, all of them, from 
pretty Marjorie Sinclair, the popular class 
president, to Jessie Evelyn, the class beauty, 
how Jane longed for friendship, the girls would 
have been kinder. 

The faculty, too, would have had more con- 

. sideration for her if a backward glimpse had 
been given them of. Jane seated on the knee 
of a swarthy miner in the light of blazing 
pine-knots, learning to read from an old Web- 
ster’s spelling-book. She had picked up writing 
and arithmetic at Weaver’s Falls, and snatched 
at her education by fits and starts through a 
motherless childhood. 

Finally a man, gray-haired and old, but with 
a young heart, had drifted into her neighbor- 
hood. 

Her father and the stranger became comrades, 
and the stranger, an Oxford graduate, fallen 
upon evil days, had taken a fancy to the little 
Jane, and taught her with enthusiasm. 

Latin, Greek, mathematics, science — Mr. 
Melancthon had drilled her in them by turns, 
and she had passed her entrance examinations 
triumphantly as the result of his pains and her 
own cleverness. 

When it was time for her to go to college Mr. 
Melancthon had selected an institution of wide 
fame in an Eastern state. Orders had been sent 
by mail for Jane’s wardrobe, and her father had 
given her an allowance which exceeded that of 
most of her companions. 

So Jane had come East with high hopes and 
much curiosity, for she had never been with 
girls or with young people of her own age, and 
was as ignorant concerning them as if she had 
spent her previous life in another world. 

Finding herself on the mere edge of every- 
thing, and knowing that she was held aloof by 
an intangible barrier which she could not cross, 
Jane threw herself into study, and did her best 
to gain all that the lectures could give her. 

‘*There she goes, ‘Poler Jane,’ ’’ said a gay 
little freshman one afternoon, as Jane, books 
in hand, crossed the campus. ‘‘Isn’t it funny,’’ 
added the same girl, ‘‘that all her gowns are 
silk? Fancy coming to college with only silk 
gowns, and not even a rainy-day skirt!’’ 

The girl did not mean to be overheard, but 
voices carry in the stillair. Jane did hear, and 
her dark cheek burned crimson. 

**T’ll not send for a rainy-day skirt to please 
them,’’ she said, stubbornly. ‘‘The hateful 


creatures! I don’t know why I stay here when 
I might go back to Weaver’s and do as I like, 
and ride my pony and have my dogs again.” 

The thought of the dogs tugged at Jane’s 
heart. Her two great St. Bernards, brothers, 
and exactly alike, must be grieving for their 
mistress and marveling what had become of 
her! Jane wished she could bury her hot face 
in Seott’s tawny fur or wind her arms round 
Anthony’s neck. 

And her clothes! Jane had the first realiza- 
tion that had ever been hers, of the true moral 
support there is in being dressed for the part 
you represent. 

Tears blinded her eyes as she went on to 
her room down the long corridor—an end room 
that looked over a wide sweep of sunny green 
sward, with magnificent elms casting shadows 
across its velvet surface. 

She gazed across the lawn, homesick for a 
bare, straggling village, where the frame houses 
were staringly new; where the wooden hotel, 
with its yellow paint and big piazzas, flaunted 
its ugliness near the railway-station; where 
coal-breakers loomed black in the distance, 
and a dear, shaggy, unkempt father would 
hold her to his heart and call her his darling 
little maid. 

‘*Poler Jane,’’ indeed! Her resentment grew 
fiercer every second. She pitched her books 
into one corner and tore her last neat exercise 
in two, and threw the pieces in another corner. 
Then, still furiously angry with circumstance, 
she took her dresses from the hooks, one by one, 
and looked them over—the green brocade with 
gold flowers; the lavender Irish poplin, stiff 
enough to stand alone; the red cashmere; the 
white muslin, and the good black silk on which 
Mr. Melancthon had insisted. 

Not one of her frocks, not even the over- 
elaborate white muslin, looked fitting for a girl, 
and taught by her brief association with other 
girls, Jane Doddridge knew it. At Weaver’s 
the clothes had appeared to her inexperience 
fine enough for a princess; here they were fit 
only for a masquerade. 

Her cheek flamed hotly. She was acutely 
miserable. At the very bottom of her trunk, 
discarded in imagination as unfit for college, 
but brought with her because she had had good 
times in it, was a plain little gown of simple 
blue serge, the skirt of the skimpiest, the waist 
without ornament, without a bit of style, but 
comfortable and unobtrusive. 

Jane bundled the rest of her wardrobe out 
of sight and went to vespers in the blue serge. 
There was a new assertiveness in her manner, 
and mixed with it a new shrinking; but the 
former was predominant. Jane meant to con- 
quer a place for herself or retire from the contest. 

The evening mail brought her a thick letter 
from Mr. Melancthon. 

She had not intended to let the heartache 
creep into her messages home, but heartache has 
a subtle way of revealing its presence. Her 
friend and mentor wrote, exhorting her to be 
valiant, to have a soul above pin-pricks, to 
prepare herself to fill a sphere in the world 
wider than the one at Weaver’s. 





“IT am an old, grizzled fellow, little Jane,’’ 








he wrote. ‘‘I have had my chance and lost 
it, but yours lies before you. Without a liberal 
education you cannot do much good in the 
world, and there isn’t any use in living unless 
one can do good.’’ 

Mr. Melancthon’s words so cheered Jane that 
she went rather shamefacedly to her room, 
picked up her grammars and lexicons and 
replaced them on her shelves, rewrote her torn 
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exercise, and went to bed with a determination 
to be equal to her duties. 

But she did not touch her gowns, which she 
now thought hideous. They remained a huddled 
heap on her closet floor, and she wore her blue 
serge to breakfast. With that and her golf cape, 
and a little toque on her head, Jane looked 
very like the other girls. She looked childishly 
appealing in the simple dress. 

But another disagreeable experience awaited 
her. 

When, that morning, she recited in Vergil, 
her translation was so exact, so nicely critical 
and so unusual in finish, that the teacher in 
charge of the class surveyed her pupil with 
suspicion. She gave her passage after passage. 
Jane readily construed and demonstrated, and 
showed a mastery of the subject in hand. 

Such perfection irritated the teacher,’ who 
was young and not very well that day. Indis- 
ereetly, with an impulsive severity that she 
later regretted, the teacher exclaimed, in the 
hearing of the whole class: 

‘‘Miss Doddridge, are you sure you have 
prepared this recitation without a ‘crib’ ? ‘Cribs’ 
are prohibited. ’’ 

There was a murmur of disapproval in the 
class. For the first time class feeling was with 
Jane. Girls are quick to recognize and quick 
to be indignant at injustice. 

But Jane, at bay, knew nothing of this sym- 
pathy with her. She turned very white, then 
the blood rushed in a red tide to her cheeks. 
The accusation had touched her in a tender 
spot. 

She, brought up among men from babyhood, 
taught to ride straight, to look people in the 
eyes and to speak the truth, charged with a 
dishonorable subterfuge in open class, stigma- 
tized as a cheat! 

Jane could endure much, but this was the 
last straw. She suddenly stood up in her place. 
She looked an inch taller, as she spoke in a 
clear, low voice: 

‘Miss Ridgeway, I have never used a crib 
in my life. I know my Vergil. I shall not 
recite to you again. I shall leave college and 
go back to Weaver’s, where people are decent !’’ 
and she marched out of the room with head 
erect, leaving consternation behind her. 

Miss Ridgeway reported the case to the dean. 

‘*She cannot be permitted to leave college in 
this cavalier way,’’ said the complainant. ‘It 
is absurd. Her people should be told of her 
behavior, and she should be disciplined.’’ 

Dean Archer raised her hand, as if to check 
the flow of counsel. 

**T fear,’’ she answered, gently, ‘‘that Miss 
Doddridge has been misunderstood. It is not 
quite fair to make such an imputation as you 
did unless you are certain of your facts beyond 
a reasonable doubt. And then, never make it 
in class. I am sorry, Miss Ridgeway, that 
an issue has been forced in this girl’s case. 
Jane Doddridge is as independent as if she were 
a reigning sovereign, and she needs the cultiva- 
tion our college can give her.’’ 

But seeing a look of distress in Miss Ridge- 
way’s countenance, she added, ‘‘Don’t be too 
anxious. If you are convinced of your mistake 
you will of course desire to apologize to Miss 
Doddridge before the class, and they will love 
you for your fairness. If she has been a 
culprit she will own up—but she hasn’t been. 
I’ve been studying Jane. I was once a little, 
ill-dressed, homesick student myself. ’’ 





It was hard to believe that of the dean, a 











woman so impressive and so genuine that suc- 
cessive classes of college girls—of all girls most 
critical—did her the sincere homage of consid- 
ering her their ideal. 

The dean sent for Jane. Jane calmly declined 
to go to the dean. 

Message and answer were transmitted by the 
Mercury of the corridor, a shining black boy 
who had done errands there for fifteen years, 
and would be a boy if he 
did them for fifteen more. 

**She’s done cried her- 
self sick, Miss Archer,’’ 
he said, confidentially, as 
he repeated the ‘‘Please 
excuse me. I’m going 
home. ’”’ 

Then the dean looked 
about for another errand- 
bearer. She captured Mar- 
jorie Sinclair. 

‘‘Whether you like or 
dislike Jane Doddridge, 
my dear, you simply must 
bring your classmate to my 
room. I must straighten 
out this tangle, and you 
must help me with both 
hands. No, I won’t dis- 
euss Miss Ridgeway. Our 
present business is with 
Jane Doddridge. ’’ 

So there was a low little 
tap at Jane’s door, and in 
walked Marjorie, quite at 
a loss how to proceed. 
But the instant she saw 
Jane’s set jaw and swollen 
eyes, and observed the 
signs of headlong packing, 
she knew what todo. She 
was not president of her 
class and the only child of 
a most tactful mother for nothing. ‘“‘O you 
poor, poor thing!’’ she said, and put her arms 
round Jane. ‘‘We’ve been horrid to you, per- 
fectly hateful, and now Miss Ridgeway’s capped 
it by her meanness! But oh, you can’t get out 
of college this way, child!’ 

‘*Nobody can keep me without my consent,”’ 
said Jane, firm as a rock. 

‘*But nobody can go, dear, without Dean 
Archer’s consent. Now drop this for the 
moment, bathe your eyes and come with me to 
Dean Archer. I’ll stand by you.’’ 

‘I’m not afraid of ten deans,’’ said Jane, 
‘‘and I won’t go!”’ 

Nevertheless, after a little persuasion, slie 
went. Marjorie accompanied her into the pres- 
ence, but somehow melted away before the dean 
began her talk with Jane. 

There was no fault-finding, no word of disa))- 
probation, but the dean asked the student about 
her text-books and her work, and gave her a ver) 
close examination. At the end she said: 

‘*My child, you are beyond your class. You 
could easily do the work of the sophomore year. 
Where were you prepared ?’’ 

**At home, on the ranch, or in the miners’ 
cabins, or on the prairie,’’ said Jane Doddridge. 

**Well,’’ said Dean Archer, ‘‘you are not to 
leave college, Jane. You will remain and do 
us credit. I will see that you receive a very 
ample apology, and that you are set right.’’ 

Jane stayed on at college. She refused to let 
Miss Ridgeway humiliate herself in public. She 
refused to let anything be said about her inter- 
view with the dean. 

In a few days she was quietly transferred to 
the next class, and her wardrobe was revolu- 
tionized. 

Marjorie Sinclair helped her about this. Her 
rich raiment was laid aside for college dramatics, 
and as the girls learned to know her, they found 
her a charming comrade, worth their friendship. 
And Scott and Anthony, the dogs at Weaver’s 
Falls, are still watching for her, and wondering 
where she is. 
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an HE pump illustrated by the accom- 
panying drawings is extremely simple 

2 and very easy tomake. The principle 
on ‘which it is constructed is that of creating ° 
vacuum in a rubber tube, thus causing tlie 
water to rise in the tube. 

Figures 3, 4 and 5 show all the parts need! 
except the crank and tubing. 

Although the following description and dime::- 
sions are for a miniature pump, the princip!:, 
once understood, can easily be applied toa larger 
one. 

A block of wood 4 inches square and % of 
an inch thick is required (A A, Figs. 1, 2 and 
3). A cireular opening 2% inches in diamet«l 
is sawed through the center of this. On eal 
side of the block is cut a larger circle 3% inclis 
in diameter, having the same center as the first 
cirele (Fig. 3). 





These last circles are cut only 4 of an inh 
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deep, leaving the first circle in the form of a 
ridge or track % of an inch wide, against which 
the rubber tube is compressed by the wheels. 
Two holes are bored with a quarter-inch bit 
from the outside of the block to the edge of the 
inner circle at top and bottom (H H, Fig. 1). 
The rubber tube is put through one of these, 
passed round the track and out through the 
other (E E, Fig. 1). Notice the break in 
the track. It is necessary to make this break 
in order to place in position the piece holding 
the wheels, as it is longer than the smaller 
opening. 

The part shown in Fig. 4 must be made of 
hard wood 3% inches long, 1 inch wide and 
a little less than % of an inch thick—it must 
run free between the sides (see Fig. 5)—after 
they are added. 

Cut two grooves, one in each end of the 
wheel holder (Fig. 4), 1 inch deep and % of an 
inch wide. In these grooves wheels C C are 
placed, which turn on pins of stout wire. 
‘These wheels are % of an inch in diameter and 
of a width to run easily. 

The centers of these wheels must be exactly 





2 inches apart, or so arranged that when they | call. 


are in place the distance between the rims of 
these wheels and the surface of the track (K, 
Fig. 1) will be equal to the thickness of tubing 
when its two sides are pressed together. Care 
must be taken here, for if the wheels fit too 
tightly they will bind, and if too loose they 
will let the air through. 

A hole is now bored in the middle of the piece 
(Fig. 4), through which the crank-pin is 
inserted. This should fit tightly, and if neces- 
sary, a brad may be driven through to keep it 
from slipping. The crank-pin should be about 
¥ of an inch in diameter. The sides( Fig. 5)have 
each a hole in the center for the crank-pin to 
run in loosely. 

Put the tube in place as indicated. Insert 
the center piece (Fig. 4) with wheels and pin 
in place, adjust the sides, and tack them in 
place—gently at first until you are sure all runs 
smoothly, then fasten them permanently. 

For the crank a bent piece of stout wire or 
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the top of which a tin plate had been nailed, 
would give a realistic smoke-stack; but such 


extinguishing a small fire. A butter box, to| 





accessories will readily suggest themselves to 
ingenious boys. Do not forget to fill the tube 
with water when starting the pump. 





three minutes to six on a rainy May 

afternoon, just as Cephas Willard, 

ERE draw-tender on the city bridge, was 

preparing to go home to supper, the telephone 

bell in his little office rang sharply—one long 
peal and four short ones. 

‘*That means us,’’ said Cephas. 

it is, Joe.’’ 
His nephew, Joe Harley, who was spending 
a leisure hour with his uncle, answered the 


**See who 


**It’s Captain Emmons, the harbor-master, 
sir,’’ said he, after listening to the bluff, 
hurried accents that came over the wire. ‘‘The 
schooner Ballarat is just in from Perth Amboy 
with that consignment of Jersey clay the stone- 
ware company have been waiting for so long. 
They want her towed up through the bridges 
to-night, so that she can begin unloading early 
in the morning. They’d wait until the tide 
served to-morrow forenoon, but that would mean 
the loss of another half-day, and the whole 
plant’s been held back so long that they can’t 
afford to waste any more time. So the tug’ll 
be here with her about half past nine.’’ 
Willard had left home at five that morning, 
and except for thirty minutes snatched for 
lunch at noon, had been busy the entire day, 
repairing the mechanism of the draw. A quiet 
evening over the newspapers and a sound 
night’s sleep would have been much more to 
his taste than remaining on duty until twelve 





nail will serve, although a small iron wheel 
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will be much better, as it gives steadiness to 
the motion. In this case a handle must, of 
course, be attached to the rim of the wheel to 
serve as a crank. The drive-wheel from a 
broken-down Dover egg-beater will do very 
well. A platform should be added for ease in 
handling the pump. 

To use the pump, first fill the tube with 
water in order to start it. Then place the 
lower end of the tube in a reservoir of water. 
The other end is supplied with a nozzle, made 
of the end of a clay pipe-stem. Now turn the 
crank from left to right, as indicated by arrows 
in Fig. 1 

The first wheel presses the air out of the 
ube, creating a vacuum, which is immediately 
ied with water. 

Before the first wheel leaves the tube at the 
op the other one has reached the bottom, this 

ne pressing along the water which was 

aught up by the first. 

’ne of the advantages of this pump is, as 

1 readily be seen from the above, that if the 
motion of the wheels is regular, it gives a 
; \dy stream, unlike the single-piston pump, 
\ which the return stroke causes a break in 
(.- stream. It is also much easier to make, 
at has no valves to get out of order. 

wo feet of one-quarter-inch tubing, costing 
t \ cents, is the only expense necessary for this 
' ., and no end of amusement may be had 
Tom it, 
“y using a tubing of one inch or one and a 

inches in diameter, and taking the rim of 
vutter or cheese box for the circular track, 
°° could easily make a real engine. It would 
( be necessary to have three or four feet of 
‘ soft tubing, with one coupling, as after 

tubing left the engine an ordinary garden 

* would do the work, and also give plenty 

length. A sewing-machine wheel could be 
‘l for the drive-wheel. 

‘{ this pump were mounted upon a boy’s buck- 
‘vard or express wagon, it would be effective in 
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o’clock, for it would be fully that hour before 
the tug could pass down again after 
docking the schooner. But his ease 
must be sacrificed to his calling. 

**All right, Joe,’’ said he, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘Tell him I’ll be 
on hand.’’ 

His nephew delivered the message and 
hung up the transmitter. He was a 
stoutly built young fellow of eighteen, 
whose duties as messenger in the Ex- 
change Bank left him free to go where 
he pleased after four in the afternoon. 
The opening and closing of the draw had 
always interested him. “I think I’ll 
drop down to see the schooner go 
through, Uncle Cephas,’’ he said. 

**Glad to have you,’’ responded his 
uncle, heartily. ‘‘Only tell your father 
and mother not to worry if you don’t 
get back until the small hours.” 

It was nearly nine, and the rain was 
still falling heavily, when uncle and 
nephew, clad in mackintoshes and rubber 
boots, met again in the little house. 
Richard Brown, the other draw-tender, 
was already there. 

**A wild night!’’ exclaimed Willard, 
sending a shower of drops about the 
room as he shook his water-soaked hat. ‘“‘ Not 
many people out but those that have to be.’’ 

Even at this hour, however, there was plenty 
of travel on the bridge. Every two or three 
minutes: an electric car rolled by along the 
double line of tracks, while belated vehicles 
filled up the intervals, and straggling, rain- 
beaten pedestrians trudged along the footways. 

Three short, muffled notes from the direction 
of the harbor told that the tug, with her long- 
expected convoy, was requesting passage 
through the railroad bridge a quarter of a mile 
below. 

**There she comes!’’ said Willard, rising from 
his seat beside the stove. ‘‘We might as well go 
outside, Brown, and get ready.’’ 

Joe Harley followed the two men out, keenly 
interested in the process they were about to go 
through, although he had seen it many times 
before. His uncle opened a small, oblong trap- 
door in the center of the roadway, and dropped 
one-end of the heavy steel lever over a square 
metal head, while his assistant closed the gates 
on each side of the draw. Then the two, bear- 
ing their combined weight against the long 
handle, pushed it slowly round, and the draw- 
section began to swing out at right angles with 
the main bridge. 

After a few revolutions of the lever some- 
thing caught, and the motion ceased. Willard 
ran into his little house, brought out a monkey- 
wrench and other tools, and he and Brown 
began to tinker with the mechanism. But de- 
spite all their efforts the draw refused to move. 

By this time the tug with her tow had cleared 
the railroad bridge, and was approaching 
rapidly. Brighter and brighter grew her lights, 
and soon a sharp whistle cut through the drone 
of the storm. Her captain could not under- | 
stand why the draw was not open for him. 
Willard hailed his nephew: 

“Jump down on the pier, Joe, take a line 
from the tug, and make it fast round that tall 





everything’ll be all right in a jiffy. 
now! Don’t slip overboard !’’ 

Over the openwork steel fence vaulted Joe. 
Down he clambered to the long wooden pier 
running at right angles with the bridge. The 
bow of the tug was close to its lower end. 
Shouting his message to the captain, he caught 
a hastily flung coil of rope, pulled in a hawser 
attached to it, and dropped the loop over the 
head of a spile. 

As he did so, a triumphant shout rose from 
Willard and Brown, and the great mass behind 
him began to turn again slowly and smoothly. 
Before long the passage was open, and the boy 
lifted the hawser-loop from the spile and dropped 
it overboard. 


Careful, 















ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


THEN THE TWO... 


her full length before she could gather headway. 
Then she whistled shrilly and began to breast 
the current. 

In a little space the two craft had cleared the 
passage, and were rapidly growing more and 
more indistinct in the gloom, on their way to 
the pottery a mile and a half above. 

Harley watched the draw swing slowly back, 
to become once more a component part of the | 
bridge. Then the gates opened. The bells on | 
the electric cars struck sharply; horses’ hoofs 


thudded upon the planking; there was a for- | 





ward rush of foot-passengers, and the thorough- 
fare lay open, not to be closed until the tug 
should return, two hours later. Harley began 
to walk toward the draw. 

The planks of the pier were slippery with 
rain. He made a quick step forward, and his 
right heel slid along the capsill. He put his | 
left foot down in an effort to regain his balance, 
and set it squarely on an old rope’s end, which 
rolled beneath him. The next moment he was 
pitching head foremost over the edge of the pier. 

He struck the water with a heavy splash. | 
The eight feet of distance through which he | 
had fallen imparted to his body a momentum | 
that carried it far below the surface, and before | 
he rose, the current had swept him down 
beyond the end of the pier. He made a des- | 
perate effort to swim back to the piling, but, 
hampered as he was by his mackintosh and 
rubber boots, he could not even hold his own. | 
Little by little the black trunks receded from | 
him. It was a silent, bitter fight. 

From the outset he realized that unless he 
could catch and cling to the piles it was useless | 
to shout for help. His uncle had no boat to| 
bring him succor. So he struck out madly 
with arms and legs, until sheer exhaustion 
made him cease. Then the current bore him | 
out into the darkness. | 

*‘Joe! O Joe!” 

It was his uncle’s voice, calling in alarm. 
Cephas Willard had not seen his nephew fall. 
For the last two minutes he had been looking 
to see the lad’s black figure come clambering 
up over the side of the draw. The delay had 


/made him anxious, and he crossed the road to 


look down upon the pier. Joe was nowhere 
to be seen, and his uncle guessed only too well | 


what had taken place. Scrambling over the | 
fence, he ran down the pier like a madman, | 





spile! Tell the captain we’re stuck, but that 





still shouting, ‘“‘Joe! Joe! Joe!’’ 
Harley heard his uncle’s voice growing fainter | 





The tide, which had turned and | 
was running strongly out, swept the tug back | 


PUSHED IT SLOWLY ROUND. 
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behind him in the distance. He sent back an 
inarticulate ery in answer; but he realized that 
now his life depended on his own efforts. 

He was a very fair swimmer; but what 
headway could he make against a tide running 
out at the rate of over four miles an hour? If 
he could keep afloat for three or four minutes 
the current would carry him down to the rail- 
road bridge. Once there he must endeavor to 
catch hold of some pile and clamber up it. If 
he did not succeed in doing this he would be 
swept into the harbor and inevitably drowned. 

The weight of his boots and mackintosh 
dragged him down. He must free himself from 
these encumbrances if he wished to keep afloat. 

After a hard struggle, most of it under water, 
he managed to get rid of his coat and right 
boot. The left boot stuck when partly off, and 
he was compelled to let it remain. His head 
now floated higher. He looked back. 

On the long bridge behind him the electric 
lights rose at regular intervals, like dazzling 
white tapers. Across it illuminated cars slid 
rapidly to and fro. Here and there was the black 
top of some slowly moving baggage-wagon. 
He turned his head again. In front, save for 
two electric ares near the approaching draw 
and a yellow, rainy glow from the tender’s 
window, the railroad bridge was dark. 

The lad had been so much about the harbor 
for the past three years that he was perfectly 
familiar with its features. He determined 
to keep himself, if pos- 
sible, from being sucked 
through the draw, for 
its sides were smoothly 
planked, and would 
afford him no chance 
for a hold. His pros- 
pects were far better 
among the piles on 
either side. It was of 








no use to try to attract 
the attention of the 
keepers, snugly housed 
in their little station. 
Nothing short of a 
whistle from tug or 
locomotive could get 
them out to-night. 

The bridge was now 
less than two hundred 
feetaway. Harley was 
being carried straight 
toward thedraw. With 
all his strength he 
struck out to the left, 
but he could not escape 
the influence of the cur- 
rent. Fight as hard as 
he might, he could not save himself from being 
sucked toward the narrow opening. 

Suddenly he saw a blur of yellow light leave 
the house, and dance irregularly along toward 
the draw. It was a lantern in the hands of 
one of the keepers. Harley saw that the man 
would cross the draw at about the time he was 
being swept through below. The water whirled 
him along the passage. Now was his time, 
| for the lantern-bearer was almost over his head. 
| “Help! Help!” 

The unexpected outcry from below startled 
| the keeper so that he almost dropped his light. 
Recovering from his momentary consternation, 
he swung his lantern over the water and 
| caught sight of a moving head. Turning, he 
ran back to the house at full speed. Harley 
knew that he had been seen, and that all pos- 
sible efforts would be put forth to rescue him. 





| He knew also that a boat was always kept 


moored by the foot of a ladder near the office. 
Could he keep afloat until help came? He was 


| already passing the end of the pier. 


A door was flung suddenly open, and a 
| wavering light streamed athwart the water 
‘before him. T here, rearing itself gauntly not 
|many feet away, was a black cluster of piling, 
to which tugs and vessels waiting to pass 
through the draw often tied up. 

Throwing himself half out of water as the 
current swept him by the piling, he caught one 
cf the slimy, barnacled trunks with a strong 
grasp. The rushing tide straightened out his 
body and almost tore his hold away; but he 
clung fast, swung in behind the spiles, and felt 
the drag lessen. 

Beyond was the broad, storm-beaten expanse 


‘of the harbor, in which he would sink to 


certain death, let once his grasp upon the slimy 
| wood give way. The spile was perfectly round 
and smooth. There was no knot or projection 
| to make his hold secure. By degrees his hands 
slipped down. Not far away the keepers were 
tumbling into their boat. Would they, after all, 
be too late to save him? Then his fingers 
closed round something hard and rough. It 


| was an iron spike, projecting from the spile 


just under the water’s surface. To this he 


| clung until his rescuers pulled him in. 


Five minutes later Cephas Willard, who had 
returned to his office half-crazed at the thought 
that Joe was drowned, received a telephone 
message from his nephew, telling of his rescue 
at the lower bridge. 























SITE OF ANCIENT OLYMPIC GAMES. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


he New York Sun’s direction for discover- 
ing a yachtsman displays a knowledge of 
human nature that is useful in other walks of 
life. ‘The advice is, ‘‘ Look for a man without 
a yachting cap or a uniform.’’ 
giana wits do not always treat antiquities 
with proper respect. One of them remarked, 
upon reading about the discovery of a capstan 
two thousand years old in the Forum at Rome, 
that it must have been the one used in winding 
up the affairs of the Roman Empire. 
| hpemennd power produced from the melting 
snows and glaciers of the Rockies can now 
be delivered at San Francisco factories cheaper, 
we are told, than power could be produced by 
steam, even if fuel to make steam were provided 
free. Nor is there any fear that the Rockies 
will restrict the supply of ice, or that the glaciers 
will ever go on strike. 
We some surprise was expressed that a 
small boy should prefer to go for a sum- 
mer outing to the sleepy village where his 
mother lived as a little girl, instead of to the 
seashore with its ‘‘attractions,”’ the little fellow 
replied, ‘‘I count my .grandmother.’’ In the 
plans of many families at this season of the year 
‘‘counting the grandmother’’ plays an important 
part. Her welcome arms form for the child ‘‘the 
first line of reserves,’’ to use a military phrase. 
retanee who visit this country often express 
surprise at what seems to them an excessive 
use of ice by Americans. American visitors 
abroad, in turn, are frequently annoyed at being 
unable to obtain ice, and wonder how Europeans 
get along without it. The difference is not 
altogether one of luxury. Habit has much to 
do with it. Moreover, the range of temperature 
is smaller in Europe than in this country. The 
summers are cooler and the winters warmer. 
Ice is not so much needed, and Jack Frost is 
not so generous in providing it. 


hen Mr. Knox takes his seat as Senator 
from Pennsylvania he will find four for- 
mer Cabinet officers in the Senate before him. 
Senator Teller of Colorado was Secretary of the 
Interior under President Arthur, and Senators 
Alger of Michigan, Elkins of West Virginia 
and Proctor of Vermont have each been Secre- 
tary of War. Mr. Elkins and Mr. Proctor were 
in President Harrison’s Cabinet, and Mr. Alger 
served under President McKinley. The Secre- 
taries of War seem to come of good, vigorous 
stock, for seven of them, without counting 
Secretary Taft, are still alive. 
ptimism in the face of discouraging facts 
characterized the tenth annual conference 
on international arbitration at Lake Mohonk 
last month. The speakers gazed unflinchingly 
upon the spectacle of an internecine war, under 
the very Emperor of Russia who suggested The 
Hague tribunal. One speaker declared boldly 
that this International Court of Arbitration will 
remain an enduring monument to the Tsar’s 
wisdom, and will shed more glory on his reign 
than any triumph his armies may achieve. The 
whole world prays that this prediction may 
prove true and its spirit prevail. 


“ Danzai,’’ the Japanese ‘‘hurrah,’’ seems to 

be able to strike terror into the hearts of 
the Russians at long range. The Japanese use 
the cry to keep their courage up when going into 
battle. The other day, when a Japanese naval 
officer was asked to respond to the toast, the navy 
of his country, at a public dinner in New York, 
he said very simply that his country would 
win, and he therefore asked the diners to join 
with him in drinking banzai. Now the Russian 
ambassador has asked the Secretary of State to 
remind the Japanese minister that the proposal 
of this toast was in violation of the neutrality 
of the United States. In the meantime the 
Japanese are carrying the cry, banzai, further 
and further into Manchuria. 


hile a woman was waiting to deposit five 

dollars in a New England savings-bank 
she saw a man draw out nine hundred dollars. 
She had never before seen so much money at 
once, and concluded that the bank could not 
stand such a heavy drain on its resources, She 
told her friends about it, and the news spread 
that the bank was in danger. A ‘‘run’’ followed, 
and the depositors were not satisfied that the 
bank was sound until between ten and twenty 
thousand dollars had been withdrawn. The 


men who read this paragraph need not say that 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





the thing would not have happened if it had 
not been for a silly woman. Full-grown men, 
with years of business experience, do just as 
silly things when they get frightened about 


losing their money. 
“6 A certain municipality in Sweden’’ is credited 
by a correspondent of a London paper 
with securing its income by taxing citizens 
according to weight. A man who weighs less 
than one hundred and thirty-five pounds can 
laugh at the tax-collector, but one who weighs 
two hundred pounds pays about three dollars a 
year. Upon one who weighs from two hundred 
to two hundred and seventy pounds, the tax is 
about six dollars and a quarter a year. Beyond 
two hundred and seventy pounds the tax is 
nearly two dollars a year for each extra pound. 
Many a stout man will maintain, with good 
sense on his side, that the basis of taxation is 
wrong side up. His bulk is a burden and the 
tax is another. It is the lean man who should 
pay for the privilege of being lean. 


® © 


TIME. 


Blessed be Time that waiteth never, never ; 
Yes, God be thanked that Now is not Forever. 
Martha Perry Lowe. 


* ¢ 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


he Republican National Convention at 
T Chicago this year will long be remembered 

in the history of such gatherings as one 
without controversies. The individual delegate 
had little to do save listen to the speaking, join 
in the applause and pay his hotel bill. 

Often a convention is the scene of a prolonged 
struggle between opposing factions, in which 
every vote counts, until, one faction having 
obtained the mastery, those who are defeated 
yield, or ‘‘bolt.’’ 

Circumstances conspired this year to free the 
Republican convention from serious dispute. 
Men will not agree as to what those circum- 
stances were. The Republicans themselves 
attribute the harmony to their actual unanimity 
as to candidates and principles ; their opponents 
to the imposition upon the convention of a cut- 
and - dried program, from which it was not 
allowed to depart. 

Whatever the explanation may be, the fact 
remains. Noother name than that of Theodore 
Roosevelt was presented for the first place on 
the ticket. The vice-presidency, too, had been 
settled in the minds of the leaders before the 
convention opened. Mr. Fairbanks had been 
for months ‘‘prominently mentioned’’ for the 
office, and his nomination was by acclamation. 

The report of the committee on credentials, 
upon which the control of a convention often 
hinges, was accepted with but a single dissenting 
voice, and that solitary ‘‘No’’ was received 
with expressions of merriment. The nearest 
to a contest came in deciding the relatively 
unimportant question of the number of delegates 
which Hawaii should have in the convention, 
and upon that the vote was close, but in support 
of the committee’s program. 

Although the committee on resolutions which 
drafted the platform had in their own delibera- 
tions several notable disagreements, not one of 
them was brought into the convention. The 
report was unanimous, and was unanimously 
accepted. 

Naturally, a convention so harmonious as that 
is less demonstrative as it is less interesting 
than one which is divided into factions, each 
of which desires to rule, and each tries to prove 
by noise and enthusiasm that it is the majority 
faction. The real contest is to come, not between 
factions, but between parties, and each will 
have ample opportunity to display enthusiasm 
for its own ticket. 

* © 


THIRTY YEARS IN UGANDA. 


n all of darkest Africa there were few regions 
that seemed darker, thirty years ago, than 
Uganda, on the north shore of the Victoria 

Nyanza. Yet there was promise in the people, 
for all their ignorance and savagery; and in 
1875 Henry M. Stanley, who knew them well 
and believed in them thoroughly, declared that 
there was no more hopeful mission field in the 
world. Missionaries promptly occupied it. 

Theirs was no easy task at first, and their 
converts, like themselves, had to endure hard- 
ships. Up to about seventeen years ago King 
Mwanga would burn a subject for the crime of 
learning to read. It was slow, expensive work 
to supply the Scriptures in the native language ; 
in fact, the translation of the Bible was not 
completed until 1897. But the missionaries 
held on, and the people did their share, to the 
extent sometimes of paying a thousand cowries, 
the cost of five weeks’ food, for a copy of the 
New Testament. 

Now has come the time of results. Fifty 
thousand natives can read and write. There 
are more than a thousand churches in the 
Uganda region, the largest seating four thou- 
sand persons, and—Protestants and Catholics 
—four hundred thousand natives profess the 
Christian faith. Of recent years the efforts of 
white missionaries are exerted chiefly to guide 
native instructors, who prove energetic and 
successful evangelists to their people. 

Dark places remain in Africa. There are 





some nearer home, perhaps. But this passage 
of history bears hopefully on all of them, 
because it suggests that devoted men can always 
be found to accept an opportunity for service, 
and that there never was or will be a situation 
so desperate that determined effort will not 
yield a rich reward. 
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SOLVED BY A LAUGH. 


Pleasantry will often cut clean through 
Hard knots that gravity would scarce undo. 
Adapted from Horace. 
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DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS. 


fair share of the frictions of domestic life 

comes from the effort to make over tem- 

peramental peculiarities. The tortoise 
instructs the hare in persistence, the hare 
lectures the tortoise on speed, and each irritates 
the other without good result. 

The mother wishes her daughter to love 
reading; the daughter prefers sewing. The 
father urges his son to follow the law; the son 
is more interested in the chemistry of soils than 
in writs and torts. Family heartaches and 
disappointments ensue from mere honest differ- 
ence in taste. 

Ben Jonson found fault with Shakespeare 
because it was said of him that in his writing, 
whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out a 
line. Said Jonson, ‘‘Would he had blotted 
a thousand!’? But Shakespeare lives very 
prosperously without the blots, and the world 
cares little for Jonson’s devout wish, and has 
forgotten much of his work. On the other 
hand, to have hindered Pope from his pains- 
taking correction and revision would have been 
to cheat the world of many of its household 
words. 

So it is the wise mother and the patient 
daughter who accept the great fundamental 
fact that in character and ability there are diver- 
sities of gifts. The hen, the song-sparrow and 
the eagle each has its place in the economy of 
nature, but any one of them would be a sad 
failure in the rdéle of the others. 
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ANOTHER ‘ OLYMPIAD” BEGUN. 


lready there has opened in St. Louis the 
great series of athletic contests which 
mark the third quadrennial celebration 

of the new series of Olympic games. 

The movement which, after a lapse of two 
thousand years, led to this revival of the great- 
est athletic event in history began in Paris 
nearly fourteen years ago. Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin, a young man greatly interested in 
the outdoor sports, called an international 
athletic conference, with a view to securing a 
general athletic contest once every four years. 
The Greek delegate, Monsieur Bikélas, pro- 
posed that as the Olympic games had been 
quadrennial affairs, open to all comers, the 
new plan take the form of a revival of those 
games, and the first contest be held in Athens. 
He presented the case so well that the suggestion 
was adopted. The first new ‘‘Olympiad’’ began 
in Athens in 1896, the second in Paris in 1900. 
The third is now in progress at St. Louis. 

The spirit of these games its exactly that 
which inspired those from which they take 
their name and of which they are a revival— 
amateurism and true sport, not money-making 
or betting. They are in the hands of an inter- 
national committee, which passes upon the 
eligibility of every contestant. The prizes are 
in no ease money, but only medals—the modern 
interpretation of the laurel wreath. 

A Greek of the time of Lycurgus and Demos- 
thenes would know, if he were to visit St. 
Louis this summer, what the crowd meant 
when they said they were going to the 
“stadium”? to watch the Olympic games; but 
he would doubtless be surprised to see, in 
addition to the running, jumping, boxing, 
fencing and archery of his own day, such con- 
tests as races between motor vehicles on the 
track beneath him and contests between air- 
ships over his head. 
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THE ROADS TO HIGH OFFICE. 


en with no previous political career have 

been taken from private life and put in 

elevated political station. Other men 

have worked their way through the district 

primary to the state legislature, thence to the 

national House of Representatives, and finally 

to the Senate, the vice-presidency, or even to 

the presidency. The roads to high office are 
various. 

The sudden elevation of a man to responsible 
official position is more common in the United 
States than in Great Britain. The British 
prime minister has to serve a long apprenticeship 
before he is called upon to form a ministry. 
When he begins to direct the affairs of govern- 
ment he does it with the practical knowledge of 
one who has learned his trade. 

The careers of Matthew Stanley Quay, the 
dead Senator from Pennsylvania, and of Phi- 
lander Chase Knox, his successor, illustrate two 
contrasting ways of obtaining high office in the 
United States. 

Mr. Knox was an assistant United States 
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district attorney for western Pennsylvania 
nearly thirty years ago, and when he left that 
office devoted himself to the practice of law 
until he was asked by President McKinley to 
enter the Cabinet as Attorney-General. The 
senatorship also has come to him without his 
seeking. 

The late Mr. Quay achieved his senatorship 
through a long series of years of party political 
management. Mr. Quay was a politician who 
made himself Senator. Mr. Knox is a profes- 
sional man made Senator by the politicians. 

Each young man must decide for himself 
which route he will take if he desires to serve 
his country in political office. But if he pre- 
pares himself for public service by a thorough 
study of the principles in which his party 
believes, and by the development of a conscien- 
tious desire to secure their adoption, it will 
not matter much whether he seeks to be a party 
manager,—provided of course that he deal 
honestly, —or whether he seeks to make himself 
the most available man when the managers 
desire a winning candidate. 
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WHERE A.MONUMENT SHOULD 
STAND. 


o the southwest of Gorgona, midway of 

the Panama Canal, a lofty, rocky hill is 

pointed out as the one from which Nufiez 
de Balboa first saw the great western ocean, 
afterward named the Pacific. Perhaps it is 
really the one, although the Pacific is in sight 
also from the tops of several other peaks there- 
abouts, also from the summit of the Culebra, 
seven miles farther southeast. 

Assuming tradition to be right, El Cerro de 
Balboa has historic value—as the landmark of 
an intrepid soul, one of those stout old hearts 
that broke on the threshold of the New World 
four centuries ago. When the canal is com- 
pleted, and the stately ships of both hemispheres 
go steaming through it from ocean to ocean, a 
monument should be erected to Balboa on this 
pinnacle hill; for Balboa was the first to open 
a way across the isthmus, and over it he trans- 
ported, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
materials for constructing two vessels. 

Balboa has been accused of selfish ambition 
and cruelty, but it does not appear that he was 
cruel, judged by the standards of his time; and 
but for ambition what would have been accom- 
plished in that or any century? 

These accusations, too, issued from the 
mouths of his detractors and from the sordid 
viceroy, who, jealous of Balboa’s growing fame, 
had him treacherously beheaded. It was the 
politics of the times. But the achievement 
worth remembering and worth commemorating 
by a monument is that here a brave explorer first 
saw the Pacific,sand fired by a grand ambition 
to navigate that then unknown ocean, made what 
may be called a ship-road across the isthmus. 


* & & 


ppreciation of the work of Benjamin Rush is 
growing with the passing years. The latest 
evidence of it is seen in the unveiling of a heroic 
bronze statue of him on the grounds of the Naval 
Museum of Hygiene and Medical School in Wasli- 
ington last month. The statue is the gift of the 
American Medical Association in honor or one of 
the first great American physicians. Doctor Rush 
was a professor in the Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, and opened in that city the first dis- 
pensary in the United States. He was also a 
surgeon-general of the middle department of the 
Revolutionary army. Outside of the medical pro- 
fession he is known more as a patriot than as a 
physician. As a member of the provincial con- 
ference of Pennsylvania in 1776, he moved the 
resolution to consider the advisability of declaring 
the independence of the colonies, and when the 
Declaration was made he was one of the signers. 
he National Civil Service Commission has re- 
cently arranged to open branch headquarters 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Denver, Portland and San Francisco. 
Each of these thirteen cities will be the center to 
which the civil service boards in the districts 
surrounding them will refer all matters which 
they cannot decide for themselves. Heretofore 
it has been necessary to communicate directly 
with Washington when vacancies were to be 
filled in the classified service. This has oceca- 
sioned delay, especially in cities distant from 
the capital. Under the new system the Wasli- 
ington office will be relieved of practically all the 
detail of preparing for examinations, and the 
national commissioners will be able to devot: 
themselves more fully to the enforcement of the 
spirit of the civil service reform laws. 
he last place to which a man would be likely to 
go in search of a history of the growth of the 
electrical fire-alarm system in the United States 
would be to the reports of the Bureau of the Cel 
sus. Yet there is where he would find an interest 
ing and comprehensive discussion of the subject 
The census reports are not mere tables of figures 
They are a history of the progress of industry ali 
invention in the United States. Take this bullet! 
on the fire-alarm system, for instance. One is tol’ 
how, beginning as early as 1839, inventors tried ( 
apply the principles of the electric telegraph to t! 
transmission of fire-alarm signals, but that it wi 
not till 1850 that a successful system was foul 
The method at first used was crude, and from th 
time to this improvement after improvement !): 
been adopted, until now it is practically impossi! 
for confusion to arise in interpreting the signa: 
sent in from the alarm-boxes in any part of th: 








town, and until even the most excited and inex- 
perienced person can give the alarm successfully. 
All he has to do is to pull a lever and an automatic 
machine does the rest. Although one might not 
think it, the Census Bureau bulletins make inter- 
esting reading for summer afternoons. 
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THE UNFORGOTTEN LESSON. 


he third-year Greek class, following with more 

or less enthusiasm the fortunes of the Trojan 

War, had reached the passage where Diomedes 

speaks of the “guest-friendship” that existed 
between his grandfather and Bellerophon. 

“For once upon a time, the noble C£neus enter- 
tained the blameless Bellerophon,” Joe Meeker 
translated rapidly, with the manner of one anxious 
to be rid as soon as might be of the worthies in 
question. 

The teacher’s dark eyes showed that for once 
her thoughts had escaped the constraint of her 
will. She was young herself, and strong and eager 
over life, and as she looked down into the careless 
young faces before her a tone that her pupils had 
never heard before crept into her voice. 

She did not correct the translation. She began 
to speak of the beauty of the old Greek myths and 
ideals, of the high privilege of friendship, of the 
honor that bound host and guest in modern days 
and modern homes, no less than in the Greece of 
distant centuries. 

“Yesterday,” she said, “I heard a girl who had 
been visiting a friend make fun of that friend’s 
‘ways’ and dress. Last week I heard a boy name 
slightingly a man who had befriended him. Can 
you imagine anything more contemptible? Com- 
pare such things with the old Greek honor between 
those who had broken bread together! I would 
rather, a thousand times rather, any pupil of mine 
should fail in every examination than to fail once 
in honor or chivalry.” 

The bell for the next recitations rang then, 
and the Greek class rose and dispersed silently. 
All the members, boys and girls alike, looked 
thoughtful. : 

During the rest of the year Miss Harland taught 
Greek, and did not resume the subject of Greek 
honor and chivalry. When the fall term opened 
it was with a new face in the Greek room. The 
young teacher had died of typhoid in the summer. 

Fifteen years later two members of the class 
happened to meet, and began to talk over old 
times. 

“Do you remember Miss Harland?” one asked. 
“It always seemed so impossible to think of her 
as dead.” 

“Yes,” the other replied. And then she asked 
slowly, ““‘Do you remember the talk she gave us in 
Greek one day?” 

The reply came instantly. “I’ve never forgotten 
it. I’ve forgotten every word of Greek, but never 
that talk. I’ve been trying to live up to it ever 
since.” 

The two women looked at each other with 
understanding eyes. There was no need of words. 


® © 
TAKING THE FLAVOR OUT. 


hen Cousin Juliet went to spend the winter 

with the Burtons, the young people of Can- 
terbury welcomed her with double cordiality, half 
upon the Burtons’ account and half upon her own. 
Juliet was pretty and clever and fond of gaiety, 
and at first was extremely popular. 

As the months passed a change began to be 
noticed in the way people spoke of her. One day 
a girl explained it in a sentence. 

“Juliet Burton is pretty and bright, I know,” 
she said, “but somehow she takes all the flavor 
out of the things you have or do; you go away 
from a talk with her feeling so poor.” 

How did she doit? In such unconscious ways! 
When little Mrs. Bates, for instance, proud over 
her new achievement, showed her the first basket 
she had made, Juliet said that the “lazy squaw” 
stitch was such a comfort because anybody could 
pick it up. 

Delicate Amy Eliot, who had been ordered to 
live in the open air as much as possible, began 
to study birds. One day she told Juliet delightedly 
that she had seen acardinal. Juliet answered that 
the cardinal was one of the commonest birds in 
that part of the country. 

She did not mean to be inconsiderate ; she would 
have said that she was merely stating facts. But 
there are so many different ways of stating facts! 

“There’s folks that are smart and folks that are 
entertaining, and folks that are just as pretty to 
look at as pictures,” an old countrywoman once 
said, “but give me every time the kind that heartens 
you up.” 

It is too good a word to grow old-fashioned, and 
happily the kind itself is never obsolete. If there 
are Juliets who dishearten—take the flavor out— 
there are always others whose lovely mission it is 
to dispel the creeping mists, and make us see our 
small kingdoms bright and full of promise before 

is, and send us on our way “heartened up.” 


e © 
A PHILOSOPHER AT PLAY. 


“*\ philosopher, and give a picnic!” exclaimed 

a lady who was the guest of Herbert 
Spencer during one of the pleasant outdoor enter- 
‘ainments which he gave annually to his friends 
during several years. Driving, rambling, games 
snd high tea were the features, and the philoso- 
vher shared and enjoyed them all. He commented 
0 her astonishment that she, like many other 
ople, thoughtlessly “identified philosophy with 
‘lisregard of pains and contempt for pleasures.” 
\s a matter of fact, the famous philosopher was 
»kilful at billiards, which was his favorite recrea- 
‘ion indoors, an excellent angler and a passable 
hot in the season of open-air delights. 

‘It is a great mistake for adults, and especially 
for adults who work their brains much,” he 
ieclares with emphasis in the autobiography 
recently published, “to give up sports and games. 
‘he maxim on which I have acted, and the maxim 
w hich I have often commended to my friends is— 
be a boy as long as you can.” 

If he was, on the whole, too serious-minded a 
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person to be called boyish himself in his mature 
years, he was yet capable at nearly sixty of assist- 
ing a gay and girlish friend to play a practical 
joke upon her sister. 

He was going out to Egypt to join a party of 
friends of whom the sister was one; they were 
already on the way by sea when it was determined 
that the young lady also should be allowed the 
privilege of the trip, and she was put under Mr. 
Spencer’s care to travel by the quicker route, 
partly overland. No intimation of her coming 
could be sent, and he and she arrived at Cairo 
first. 

“Last night, on her sister’s arrival,’ he wrote 
home, ‘‘we had an immense joke! H. was dressed 
up as a Turkish lady, with black veil just showing 
her eyes. I took E. to show her her room; and 
on entering the antechamber explained to her that 
for a night or so it would be needful to share the 
double room with this Turkish lady, whom, as I 
assured her, she would find a nice creature, and 
to whom I proceeded to introduce her. H. drawled 
out some broken French; and it was great fun to 
watch, first E.’s horror and disgust at the prospect 
before her, and then her astonishment as the truth 
was disclosed. 

“There cannot have been many who have had 
the opportunity of introducing one sister to another 
in disguise two thousand miles away from home.” 
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THE SUAVE JAPANESE. 


ie newspaper correspondents who have been 
cooling their heels in Tokyo while polite 
Japanese officials have gently thwarted all their 
endeavors to get to the seat of war are probably 
in a frame of mind to appreciate an incident 
related of Li Hung-Chang by Mrs. Archibald 
Little. 


In 1873 trouble arose between China and Japan 
over Formosa. A ee ship had been cast 
away on the island and its crewmurdered. Japan 
protested. China unwisely replied that it could 
not restrain the bandits of that uncivilized land. 
Japan, without delay, landed an armed force and 
disciplined the offenders. A minister was then 
appointed to go to China and explain the affair. 

ui Hung-Chang openly boasted that this minister 
would never be allowed to go to Peking. In order 
to prevent it he went to meet him at Tientsin, to 
head him off. The wily Japanese, Soyeshima, 
called upon him, informed him that he had been 
appointed minister to Peking, and told him how he 
was looking forward to seeing that wonderful 
-— Of Formosa he said not a word. 

i promptly introduced the diplomatic topic, and 
= at great length against the encroachment 
of Japan on China’s territory. Soyeshima listened 
with the utmost politeness and —T- When Li 
had exhausted himself in eloquence the Japanese 
rose and made the exasperatingly self-possessed 
bow of his race and rank. 

He would respectfully take his leave, he said. 
It was an honor to have heard Li speak. How- 
ever, he “had called only to pay his respects, not 
to discuss international affairs. He had been 
accredited to the Chinese government at Peking,” 
and was then on his way thither. 

With another impressive bow he left the room 
and Li. The Chinese statesman, who had yn 
already regretted the foolish boast, found it advi- 
sable to be suddenly “indisposed,” and did not 
return the call, so the “Jap’’ went serenely on his 
mission to Peking, where, instead of giving an 
indemnity, he persuaded the Chinese government 
to pay the expenses of the Japanese invasion of 
= which were settled at half a million 
aels. 


* © 
“STONEWALL” JACKSON. 


n “The Life of Margaret J. Preston,” the author 
tells us much about that lady’s brother-in-law, 
“Stonewall” Jackson. His attention to minor 
points of conduct is shown in his manner of taking 
his Sunday nap. Jackson was at the time in com- 
mand of a military school. 


His long-continued sutiesing from dyspepsia had 
induced a poocenenaen to drowsiness, which he 
was very likely to yield to when sitting for a length 
of time quiet or unoccupied. Especially in church 
would this infirmity beset him, although most 
strenuously and conscientiously resisted. Still he 
could not be persuaded to relax his military habit 
of sitting in a peeneeny erect posture, thus render- 
ing the unwilling nod all the more apparent. 

ome one playfully pleaded with him to lean 
back in the pew, so that he would be less con- 
spicuous, and the cadets opposite him in the 
gallery would be in less danger of being injured 

y his example; at least that he would cease to 
be a source of amusement to them. 

His reply to this badinage was, “I will do noth- 
ing to superinduce sleep by oe myself at ease 
or making myself more comfortable ; if, however, 
in spite of my resistance I yield to my infirmity, 
then I deserve to be laughed at, and accept as 
punishment the mortification I feel.” 


* & 


DEFINING HIS POSITION. 


ears ago there was a member of an Eastern 

legislature named Murphy, a good politician, 
but hardly a statesman. Indeed, his notions of 
parliamentary order and debate were crude. He 
was so frequently out of order that the Speaker 
got in the habit of crying as soon as Mr. Murphy 
rose, “The gentleman is out of order!” 


Once, in the midst of an important and exciting 
debate, he leaped to his feet. The House mur- 
mured, and the Speaker brushed him aside with 
the usual remark, “The gentleman is out of 
order.” 

Murphy sat down, but presently he was on his 
feet again. 

“Mr. Prisident, I rise to a point of order. In 
justice I must explain that the thing I intinded to 
say just now when you called me to order had 
nothing to do with what I did not say.” 


*® © 


A HOSPITABLE HEART. 


r. Frederick Goodall, of the Royal Academy, 

tells in his “Reminiscences” a good story of 
Jenny Lind. The Swedish singer never quite 
mastered our language, and her habits of thinking 
and feeling remained just what they had been in 
her childhood. 


Her ideas in English were perfectly charming, 
although they were expressed with a foreign 
accent. The naiveté in many of her remarks was 
—ie 

mee when the talk turned on the subject of 
mice, an animal for which ladies are_believed to 
entertain feelings akin to terror,—why I have never 
been able to understand,—Jenny Lind contributed 
to the discussion the quaint phrase: 

“1 have a hole in my heart for ze leetle mouse.” 





“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [ Ade. 
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FREE “FROZ N DAINTIES” the famous guide to 
making frozen desserts. New improved edition. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. H, NASHUA, N. H 








$2.00 OUTFIT FREE TO AGENTS 


Five Best Selling Articles and Catalog. Exp. Prepaid. 

Weare largest mfrs. of New Novelties in Aluminum, 
Granite and Tin Ware in the U.S. Address Dept. AG, 
HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, Iil., or Buffalo, N.Y, 


A Beautiful Book FREE 


Containing handsome colored illustrations of Vene- 
tian Bead W: 
ping bags, shirt waist sets, handsome combs, etc. 
MIZTEC ART CO., Dept. 21, 84 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company desires the ser- 
vices of a reliable man to fill responsible position. 
Compensation #1,800 per annum with commissions. 
Highest references required and given. 
Address Manager, Box 742, Bellevue, Mich. 


LEARN TELEGRAPH 


Big demand for operators. Instructions given by 
experienced Train Dispatchers, and indorsed by rail- 
roads employing our men. eg course . Cata. 
B be 8’ Sc) f Tel phy, Detroit, Mich. 


free. Train P hool o: 
Instructions 
preparing thor- 
oughly for 
a these examina- 
tions. Complete Home 8Stady course, including 
Shorthand, Penmanship, etc.,$5. Catalog free. 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Dental School of Harvard Universit 
Choo! OF Harvard University, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
th Year begins September 29th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exercises uniformly distributed. 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. For pamphlet address, 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 

283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Large profits made ona small 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to grow a_valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 8. and 
Canada. Send four centsand 


fae our_booklet D. H., telling all about it. Address, 
cDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 
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Rice & HutTcuins 
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lor free elling 
J BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
OR _ RICE & HUTCHINS. BOSTON. 


SALESMEN WANTED - Agents, dealers 
| and storekeepers, start in business for yourself on our 
| capital. We make men’s fine clothing to measure, 
jand you can sell our perfect - fitting, highest class 
tailoring at a good profit for as little money as others 
retail ready-made goods. You can control entire local 
trade with our line. Fall line, 350 up-to-date styles 
of woolens, fashion displays, ete., now ready and 
furnished free. A great opportunity. Write to-day 
for full particulars and exclusive territory Ex- 
perience not absolutely necessary. AMERICAN 
WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY, Dept. H, WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD AND UNION STREET, CHICAGO, 


“The Effervescent” 


)Bilious- 
é ness, 


” Se 
Disordered Stomachs, Aching Heads. 
Keeps the bowels free and liver active. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 
At druggists, 50c. & 1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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For KITCHEN FLOORS 


and all other hardwood floors. Hot 
water and grease do not affect 

it. Booklet Free, 1. H. Wiley 
. axene Co., 92% Sudbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


Sample by Mail, 10c. 










WRONG TRACK 
HAD TO SWITCH. 

Even the most careful person is apt to get on 
the wrong track regarding food sometimes, and 
has to switch over. 

When the right food is selected the host of ails 
that come from improper food and drink disap- 
pear, even where the trouble has been of lifelong 
standing. 

“From a child I was never strong, and had a 
capricious appetite, and I was allowed to eat 
whatever I fancied—rich cake, highly seasoned 
food, hot biscuit, ete.—so that it was not surpri- 
sing that my digestion was soon out of order and 
at the age of twenty-three I was on the verge of 
nervous prostration. I had no appetite, and as I 
had been losing strength (because I didn’t get 
nourishment in my daily food to repair the wear 
and tear on body and brain) I had no reserve 
force to fall back on, lost flesh rapidly, and no 
medicine helped me. 

“Then it was a wise physician ordered Grape- 
Nuts and cream, and saw to it that I gave this 
food (new to me) a proper trial, and it showed he 
knew what he was about because I got better by 
bounds from the very first. That was in the 
summer, and by winter I was in better health than 
ever before in my life, had gained in flesh and 
weight, and felt like a new person altogether in 
mind as well as body, all due to nourishing and 
completely digestible food, Grape-Nuts. 

“This happened three years ago, and never 
since then have I had any but perfect health, for 
I stick to my Grape-Nuts food and cream, and 
still think it delicious. Leatiteveryday. Inever 
tire of this food, and can enjoy a saucer of Grape- 
Nuts and cream when nothing else satisfies my 
appetite, and it’s surprising how sustained and 
strong a small saucerful will make one feel for 
hours.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

True food that carries one along and “there’s a 
reason.” Grape-Nuts 10 days proves big things. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
each package. 


Vacation Work 
That Pays Boys aa Girls. 


We want every boy and girl who reads 
this, and who would fike to earn some extra 
pocket money, to write to us for our plan 
of making money with a few hours’ work 
either during vacation or school time. 

We are manufacturing a blacking for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes, called THE 
IDEAL DRESSING, which is the best thing 
ever made for taking care of shoes. It is 
very easy to sell. Every woman who sees it, 
and has explained to her just what it will 
do, is anxious to buy a bottle. 

The regular price of this is 25 cents a bottle. 

We will sell you one dozen bottles for $1.50, 
which you can easily sell for $3.00. 

Think over in your mind twelve women 
that you know in your neighborhood to 
whom you can show this first dozen bottles, 
and you will easily see that it will not take 
you long to earn your first $1.50. 

A bright person can make several dollars 
a week. 

We send with the first dozen complete in- 
structions on how to sell, and all of the 
arguments about the Ideal Dressing. 

Remember that the men you know to-day 
as rich men began in some such way to earn 
their first money. 

We want a bright boy or girlin every town. 
Will you be the one for your town? If so, 
write to-day. If you are in a hurry, send the 
$1.50 with your letter, and you will receive 
the dozen bottles of Ideal Dressing at once. 

If you have any doubt as to our part of the 
bargain, write tothe Eliot Bank, of Boston, 
and they will tell you who we are. 


C. L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, Boston, Mass. 



























The newest thing toeat __ 
ice-cream with is the 


“PURITAN” 


Ice-Cream Fork, 


which is both fork and spoon. 
They are simply great. Send 
for set of six, $2.25. A 
Equal to Sterling in “= 
Finish, Superior to Sterling 
in Wear. Leapinc DeaLers. 
Send for Catalogue No. 4. 
SIMEON L. & GEO. H. ROGERS 
COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
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CLEAN TEETH ¢ an gvidenee 


and essential to good health. 


Dr. Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3-Ounce Metal Bottle 25c. 8-Ounce Metal Bottle 50c. 





bs) ; 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

A Trial Bottle FREE on Request. 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, m. 


























" PROTECTS FROM 
FATIGUE OF 
SUMMER HEAT 


HORSFORDS 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
A tonic and nerve food 
that overcomes brain fag; 
aids digestion,nourishes the 
nerves and quickly improves 
the general health 
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n quiet pools the water sleeps 
Beneath the sycamores ; 
And watchful heed the turtle keeps 
Along the sandy shores ; 


Or suns upon the snagged log 
Midway the placid stream, 

Patt veiled by misty, rising fog 
Pierced by the sunlight’s gleam. 


The call of birds, anear and far, 
Comes plaintively or gay, 

While on the flat, low-lying bar 
The snipe waits for its prey. 


In shallows flecked with light and shade 
The redbird dips its wings, 

And in some leafy, fern-fringed glade 
The sweet-voiced linnet sings. 


Where stands the fence the woodbine grows 
Along the tortuous ways, 

And on the lichen-clad fence-rows 
The frisking chipmunk plays. 


In timid yet alert despatch 
Down to the river’s brink, 

From out a tangled brier patch 
A rabbit steals to drink. 


And many a sycamore’s green ball 
Slow in the faint breeze sways, 

Above clear pools, whose depths recall 
A joy of boyhood’s days. 


The smell of mint blows fresh and sweet 
Adown the river’s way, 

And sweeter yet, the sense to greet, 
The smell of new-mown hay. 


Still onward, as life’s checkered days, 
In shadow and in sun, 

’Twixt field and fallow’s devious ways, 
The road and river run. 


O fair and peaceful river road! 
O calm, slow-moving stream! 

Here burdened hearts may cast their load, 
And wearied souls may dream. 


For I could wish no greater boon, 
Than like this restful scene, 

To have my life, morn, eve and noon, 
As tranquil and serene. 
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FOOT - NOTES. 


T is a fact often noted 
by readers of biogra- 
phy that some of the 
things best worth re- 
membering are found 
in the foot-notes. 
They are generally 
minor points, which 
the author has not 
thought of quite 
enough importance 
to print in the larger 
type of his pages. 
They frequently take 

the form of anecdotes, illustrating this or that 
phase of the character which the book attempts 
to reproduce. They belong to the record of a 
man’s life, just because that life itself has its 
truest interpretation in what may be called its 
foot-notes—the little unobtrusive things which 
attract no special attention, but really point the 
way to a full understanding of the man’s 
nature. 

In the new biography of John Albion 
Andrew, the ‘“‘ war governor’? of Massachusetts, 
this fact is strikingly illustrated. The author, 
Mr. Pearson, tells, in the text, of Andrew’s 
childlike faith in prayer, and of the comfort 
that came to him when he could ‘‘lay out the 
whole case.’’ As the governor once expressed 
it, ‘‘I want to tell the story in my own way, 
although I knew it is impossible for me to give 
any information to the Almighty.’’ 

Thus, in part, the main story gives its impres- 
sion to one phase of Andrew’s character. But 
there are foot-notes which one cannot forget. 
In the first of them there is an account of 
Andrew’s calling upon a friend to go to Wash- 
ington, in the summer before the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and urge upon Lincoln the advi- 
sability of making it at once. The friend, 
a Mr. Kinsley, demurred, pleading other en- 
gagements, but upon Andrew’s good-natured 
“‘command’”’ consented to make the expedition. 
The two men were standing together in the 
governor’s office at the State-House. Andrew 
was in his shirt-sleeves, his fingers stained 
with ink from signing some bonds. No sooner 
had the friend made his promise to undertake 
the mission than Andrew turned suddenly upon 
him and said: 

“You believe in prayer, don’t you ?”’ 

‘*Why, of course!’’ was the response. 

‘*Then let us pray,’’ said the governor. ‘‘ And 
he knelt right down’’—to quote the words of 
Mr. Kinsley—‘‘at the chair that was placed 
there. We both kneeled down, and I never 
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heard such a prayer in all my life. I never was 
so near the throne of God, except when my 
mother died, as I was then.’’ 

In Washington, when Lincoln heard the story 
of Andrew’s prayer, he said, ‘‘When we have 
the Governor of Massachusetts to send us troops 
in the way he has, and when we have him to 
utter such prayers for us, I have no doubt that 
we shall succeed.’’ 

A few pages later on another foot-note is 
found, telling the sequel of the story, and recall- 
ing the fervor of the faith with which men, 
both North and South, were looking for the 
triumph of the cause they considered righteous. 
After Lincoln announced his intention of pro- 
claiming emancipation, Andrew sent for his 
friend again. They spoke of the visit to Wash- 
ington. 

‘*Now,’’ said Andrew, ‘‘I tell what let’s 
do. You sing ‘Coronation,’ and I’ll join with 
you.’’ 

**So,’’ wrote Mr. Kinsley, ‘‘we sang together 
the old tune, and also ‘Praise God from Whom 
all Blessings Flow.’ Then I sang ‘Old John 
Brown,’ he marching round the room and 
joining in the chorus after each verse.’’ 

The foot-notes like these, both in books and 
in human lives, are the words which tell the 


truth. 
® & 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 


ne of the narrowest escapes I ever had, 
O says Mr. J. F. Kean in “A Wanderer’s 
Life,” was when I was on the sailing ship 
Atlantic King, bound from the Cape to Calcutta. 
We had entered the Bay of Bengal at the first 
burst of the southwest monsoons, and were making 
a good run. As we were short-handed, I, the 
second mate, had no time for independent naviga- 
tion or for studying the charts. I did not know 
there was an island called “South Sentinel,’ two 
hundred miles from the coast and directly in our 
course. The only explanation I can make for the 
captain’s negligence in not telling me of the exist- 
ence of this rock is that he supposed the mate 
would do it. 


When I went below at eight o’clock the captain 
gave me no night orders. At midnight I turned 
out to relieve the first mate. It was raining 
torrents, blowing fresh, and very dark. The mate, 
after standing for three hours in the downpour 
and straining his eyes in the pitchy blackness, 
was not in the best of humor. 

“Perhaps you’d like the gas lit,’”’ he remarked 
testily when I made some comment on the dark. 
Then he went below, but left no orders. 

The wind was hard but steady, and I saw no 
reason to shorten sail. The worst feature of the 
night was its blackness. At four I hove the log, 
and as I went along the port side to enter the 
account in the log-book, I leaned over to the star- 
board, and let my head go outside the rigging for 
alook ahead. The moon had just risen, and there 
was a little break in the clouds above. 

Right across the bows, standing up bold and 
high, stood hu 1“ rocks, the sea dashing 
in fury against them. To me, who believed we 
wo or more hundred miles from shore, it 
was a facer. It must have been fifteen seconds 
before I could command myself to give an order. 
It flashed across me that whatever I did I must 
keep the men in control and free from panic. 

“Hard a starboard!” I called in a calm, even 
tone to the man at the wheel. 

“Sir!” he said, thinking I had lost my reason. 
I ey the order. 

“ r! ” 


Then I yelled. “Aye, aye!” he answered, and 
rattled the helm hard up. It must have seemed 
like downright madness to him to bring the ship 
to, wind blowing half a gale and every stitch of 
canvas on her. As she answered the helm the 
men saw the rocks, and gasped. The cliff was 
only two ship lengths off. An instant more and 
the horrible face of the precipice glided by our 
stern, and we were safe. 

I felt all unnerved. I could have laughed or 
cried or danced. The hands all gathered about, 
looking helpless and frightened. 

I sent below to wake the captain. He came on 
deck and looked at the rocks astern. He made 
no comments before the men, but afterward, in 
the cabin, he thanked me warmly for having 
managed with so little fuss. I did not feel very 
calm, however, and I did not close my eyes that 
night for thinking of that awful rock. 
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A PROMISING CUSTOMER. 


he brisk, well-dressed stranger stepped into 

the corner drug-store, and passing by the 

boy who usually attended to casual custom- 
ers, approached the proprietor, who, with his back 
turned, was rearranging some goods on a show- 
case. 


“Mr. Sawyer, I presume,” he said, pleasantly, 
and the druggist turned and bowed _- 

“T have heard my friend, Senator Brown, speak 
of you often,” said the brisk man. “He told me if 
ever I needed anything in this line to come to you. 
He spoke of you as a man on whom one could 
rely with perfect confidence, who carried only the 
best of had ir sg and with whom it was always 
a pleasure to deal.” 

“The Senator is very kind,” said the druggist, 

m 


beaming with gratification. “He is one o y 
best customers. What can I do for you this 
<< - ; 

““Well—er—this morning, as it happens,” said 


the stranger, with a shade less of briskness, “this 
morning I should like, if you will allow me, to 
consult your directory.” 
“Certainly,” said the druggist. 
a fine line of posta 
anything of that kind.’ 


“We also have 
2-stamps, if you ever need 
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ACORN MEAL. 


y Indian meal is commonly understood meal 
made of maize, or Indian corn; but in some 
parts of the country a more primitive meal 

was made from acorns. Mr. Galen Clark, in his 
book on the “Indians of the Yosemite,” describes 
in full the food supply of the native tribes. That 
portion of their rations which may be classed as 
breadstuffs consists of acorns, obtained from the 
black oak, so beautiful and so abundant in the 
Yosemite Valley. 

The acorns are gathered in the fall, when they 
are ripe, and_are -preserved for future use in 
the old-style Indian cache, or storehouse. This 
consists of a_structure which the Indians call 
a chuck-ah. It is a large receptacle of basket 





shape, made of long willow sprouts closely woven 


together. 

ft is usually about six feet high and three feet 
in diameter. It is set upon stout sts about 
three feet high, and supported in pee tion by four 
longer posts on the outside, reaching to the top, 
and there bound firmly together to keep them 
from spreading. The outside of the basket is 
thatched with small pine branches, laid points 
downward, to shed the rain and snow, and to 
protect the contents from the depredations of 
squirrels and woodpeckers. When the baskets 
are full the top is also securely covered with bark, 
as a protection from the winter storms. When 
the acorns are wanted for use a small hole is 
made at the bottom of the chuck-ah, and they are 
taken out as required. 

The acorns are bitter, and are not eaten in 
their natural condition, but have to be elaborately 
pomenee and cooked make them palatable. 
‘irst the hull is cracked and removed and the 


kernel pounded or ground toa fine meal. In the 
Yosemite Valley this was done by grinding with 
stone pestles in stone mortars, worn by long usage, 


in large flat-top granite rocks, one of which was 
near every Indian camp. Lower down in the 
foot-hills, where there are no suitable large rocks 
for these permanent mortars, the Indians u 
single portable stone mortars for this purpose. 

After the acorns are ground to a fine meal the 
next process is to take out the bitter tannin prin- 
oy This is done in the following manner: 
The Indians make large, shallow basins in clean- 
washed sand, in which are laid a few flat, fan-like 
ends of fir branches. A fire is then made near by: 
and small stones are heated, with which water is 
warmed. This is mixed with the acorn meal until 
the mass has: the consistency of thin gruel. This 
mixture is poured into the sand basins, and as the 
water runs out it takes with it the bitter oe: 
The water is renewed until all the bitter taste is 
washed out from the meal. 

Then the meal is put into cooking baskets, 
thinned down with hot water to the desired condi- 
tion, and cooked by means of hot stones, which 
are held in it by two sticks for tongs. While the 
mush is cooking it is stirred with a stick made of 
a tough oak sprout doubled so as to form a round, 
open loop at one end. 

When the dough is well cooked it is either left 
in the baskets or is scoo out in rolls and put 
into cold water to cool and harden. 

Sometimes the thick paste is made into cakes 
and baked on hot rocks. One of these cakes, 
when rolled in paper, will in a short time saturate 
the paper with oil. 

This acorn food is probably as nutritious as that 

e from any of the cereals. 





Ww" the mists move down from the barren 
hi 


To roll where the waters are black and chill, 
When the moonlight gleams on the lily-pads, 
And even the winds are still, 


The muskrats glide from the marshy bank, 
Where the tangled weeds are long and dank, 
And the dew lies white on the iris bed, 

And the rushes stand in rank. 


Then their black heads furrow the open stream, 
While the water breaks in a silver gleam, 

Till it joins the reeds where the night lies hid, 
And the purple herons dream. 


In the mist and the moon and the silent night 
They cease their feeding to love and fight, 

To the tune of the frogs in the bubbling marsh, 
Till the lonely east is white. 
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‘““FATHER’S”’ STERN DISCIPLINE. 


8 soon as Mr. Greeley got into the house and 
A hung up his hat, says the Chicago News, he 
asked after Dick, his young son, who had 
been ailing for a day or two. Mrs. Greeley ven- 
tured the opinion that he was a little better. “His 
throat is still swollen and he has some fever,’ she 
said, “but the worst of it is, he won’t take his 
medicine! I wish you would go up right away, 
and see if you can make him. I’ve done every- 
thing I could.” 


“He imposes on you,” said Mr. pony leading 
the way up-stairs. “He knows he can juff you, 
but I won’t stand any of his foolishness.” 

“Don’t be too severe with him!” pected the 

“Remember, he’s a little sick boy.” 

remember,” said Mr. Greeley. “Hello, 
Dick!” he cried, in a loud, cheerful voice, as he 
entered the bedroom, where a small boy was sitting 
up in bed rolling marbles into a hollow of the 
coverlet. 
“Hello, daddy!” returned Dick, in equally cheer- 
ful tones. Then he continued in a suddenly 
dismal wail, “Can’t I take this old rag off my 
throat? Mama says I’ve got to a it on, and it’s 
all hot and stickery. I don’t need it.’ 


“Oh, yes, you do,” said Mr. Greeley. “Now, my 
dear, where is that medicine ?”’ 

Dick set up a howl. 

“Stop!” commanded Mr. Greeley. “It won’t 


do you oy! eS to make such a noise as that. 
Now take this.” 

“T don’t want to.” 

“Well, you’ve got to whether you want to or 


“Papa!” breathed Mrs. Greeley, in remon- 
strance. 

“My dear, just leave this to me, please. Dick, 
you’ve got to take this medicine, so you may as 
well swallow it at once.” 

“T don’t want to.” 

Dick’s father suddenly stiffened. ‘Do you want 
a - hold you and pour it down you?” he said, 
sternly. 
on Take it nicely now, Dick!” ‘begged Mrs. 

reeley. 

Dick shook his head with a tightly closed mouth. 
His father — pinioned his arms and at- 
tempted to force the spoon between his lips. 
There was a struggle and a sputter, and the 
medicine spilled down Dick’s nightgown and over 
the bedclothes. Mr. Greeley shook him smartly 
= howled again. The mother remonstrated 
again. 

“My dear,” said the father, “if you’ll leave me 
alone with him I’ll soon settle this matter.” 

“O peorge, you mustn’t —” 

“Who said anything about spanking him?” Mr. 
Greeley interrupted. ‘Now, Dick, this is for your 
own good. Be a good boy and take it. It isn’t 
bad stuff. See, I'll take some.” 

“T don’t want to. I hate med’cine.” 

“Then I suppose I shall have to spank you.” 

Dick again lifted his voice in anguish, but showed 
no sign of ae 

“Tf he wasn’t sick I would spank him soundly,” 
said Mr. Greeley, in an undertone. ‘“You’ve just 
about spoiled him — see.” 

Dick’s mother sighed. 

Mr. Greeley felt in his pocket and produced a 

















half-dollar. 
medicine ri 
Dick manifested interest. 
as — 
“ es ” 


Dick sat up a little higher in the bed, and swal- 


“Dick,” he said, “you take your 
t down and [ll give you this.” 
‘Can I spend it just 


lowed the potion down quite easily. 

“There! That wasn’t very bad, was it?” said 
his father, pene | over the promised coin. 

“No, sir,” admitted Dick. 

“Just a little firmness, my dear,” Mr. Greele 
remarked complacently to his wife, while Dic 
was lapping the medicine spoon. 

«Plus y cents!” said Mrs. Greeley, in a 
slightly injured tone. 
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A JAPANESE HERO. 


ll Japan has been ringing with the fame of 
A Takeo Hirose, the first great naval hero 
of the Japanese-Russian War, who was 
killed in Admiral Togo’s second attempt to block 
up Port Arthur. Hirose was leader of the volun- 
teers who set out to sink their ships and, if neces- 
sary, themselves, in the mouth of the harbor. He 
was killed by a projectile from a Russian quick- 
firing gun while seeking to save the life of his 
friend and subordinate, Petty-Officer Sugino. The 
New York World tells of other deeds of courage 
performed by Hirose. 


He first proved his bravery in the war with 
China. After that war Lieutenant Hirose, who 
spoke Russian and French well, was sent as naval 
attaché to the Japanese legation at St. Petersburg. 
He came into prominence there through an incident 
which occurred at a banquet. A Russian officer 
declared that the Japanese, so small of stature, 
could not, as individuals, hold their own in any 
war. Hirose smilingly defied any three Russians 
to overcome him at wrestling. Roars of laughter 

eeted the challenge, for in those days Japanese 

in-jitsu was not described in every newspaper. 

At last, for the fun of it, the Russian officer sent 
for three large and_ sturdy soldiers. The little 
. —~y threw the Russians, one after another. 

irose remained in St. Petersburg three years. 
The daughter of a Russian naval officer fell in love 
with the gallant young Japanese. Her father, 
who greatly admired Hirose, let it be known to 
him that he would not be unwelcome as the youn 
girl’s suitor. Hirose, who also cared for the girl, 
struggled with his affection for three days. 

Then he wrote to her father, and poin to the 
inevitable war between Russia and Japan. He 
said, “When my country calls me to duty I shall 
have to turn to account all the valuable profes- 


| sional hints received from your kind lips and so 


help to do mortal hurt to your country’s navy. 
Thus ill must patriotic duty make me repay all 

our kindness. With this in my mind and in my 

eart, how can I presume to sue for your daughter’s 
hand, knowing that after the outbreak of the most 
likely of wars the hand of fate might destroy the 
happiness of ee. daughter in the most ruthless 
of ways, should I have been so happy as to have 
won her hand.” 

Hirose in his poetic temperament as well as in 
his dauntless spirit truly represented the old 
warrior class of Japan, the Samurai. 
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BISMARCK’S STRATEGY. 


ismarck was not only a statesman, able to 
B handle abstract theories of government, but 

a shrewd player of the lesser games of life. 
Some years ago an anonymous writer contributed 
to the New Review this story of the Iron Chan- 
cellor’s very human cleverness. When he repre- 
sented Prussia at the Diet of Frankfort in 1866, 
he had reason to suspect that his letters and 
despatches were tampered with by the Austrians. 
Other diplomats suffered from the same meddling. 


One day, after a stormy meeting, Bismarck and 
the representative from Hanover walked away 
together, and as they walked the Hanoverian 
touched on the sore subject, and asked Bismarck 
if he had found a way to got his letters through. 

“You shall know presently,” answered Bismarck. 

The prince, as the two strolled along, led the 
way through dingy by-paths into aslum. Drawing 
on a thick pair of gloves, he entered a little shop 
where the r bought tea, cheese, pickles, lamp 
oil and such commodities. The astonished Han- 
overian followed. 

. ,” called Bismarck to the_stupid-looking 
lad behind the counter, “do you sell soap?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, putting before 
Bismarck a variety of strong-scented cakes. 

“How much is this? nd this?” said the 
diplomatist, handling one cake after another. 

hile the soap selected was being wrapped up 
Bismarck thrust his hand into his pocket and drew 
out an unenclosed letter. He gave an exclama- 
tion as of dismay and surprise. Apparently 
annoyed at his forgetfulness, he cried, “Boy, do 
you sell envelopes? 

Envelopes of a cheap grade were produced, and 
Bismarck put the letter in one. Then he asked 
for pen and ink, and set out to write the address, 
but his a = hindered him. “Here, boy,” 
he exclaimed, throwing down the pen, “‘just write 
this address for me!” 

When the scrawl was finished, Bismarck took 
the letter and left the shop. 

“There,” he said, putting the letter to his com- 
P mageen de nose, “‘what with the soap, the paereng, 
he candles and the cheese, I don’t think they'll 
smell my despatch under that writing.” 
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THE TEACHER WAS POPULAR. 


ussell was usually a good boy in school; but 
R on this particular day he could not study. 

His mind persisted in wandering, and his 
hands in dodging about to work mischief. He did 
not mean to disobey his teacher, for he was very 
fond of her. But after he had been corrected 
several times he heard the stern voice of Miss 
Black pronounce his doom: 


_ “Russell, come to my desk. Now stand just 


Then Miss Black took down the peng. ruler. 
Once, twice, three times fell the stick. Then a 
little cry came, not from Russell, but from_ the 
teacher, and she grew omey y= She had hurt 
her wrist. Russell was sen his seat, and soon 
the school was dismissed for recess. . 

The ten minutes were up. The girls were all in 
their seats, but no boys. What was keeping the 
boys so long in the basement? Present 1: oo 
cession, headed by the weeping Russell, filed up 
the stairs and into the schoolroom. 

“Russell, are you still crying because I he! 
you?” the teacher asked, in reproachful tones. 

Then, to her surprise, the biggest boy — up: 
“He’s — *cause we thumped him in the base- 
ment ’cause he hurt you.” 

The rest of the day Russell was a model boy. 
At the close of school in the afternoon Miss Black 
spoke very kindly to him, and told him she was 
P — that he had ended the day with such good 

ehavior. 

From a dozen throats in concert came the expla- 
nation: “Yes, he had to be good for you, ’cause we 
told him if he wasn’t we'd lick him again afte: 
school.” 
























Gay Little Poppy - Dancers. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


fi ( all the delights at grandfather’s, Kath- 


J arine and Margaret loved best the 
old - fashioned flower - garden, Of all 
the old-fashioned flowers that grew in the old- 
fashioned garden they loved the poppies best. 
These were not the delicate, fragile single pop- 
pies that fade so soon, but double ones,—triple 
and quadruple, Katharine and Margaret thought, 
—large round balls of white and pink and red 
fluftiness. Their home was a star-shaped bed 
at the lower end of the garden, but they were 
gadabouts and runaways. ‘They crowded into 
the other beds, pushed through the fence, and 
strayed way over into the potato patch. 

Poppies like these make fine dolls. Hidden 
in the center of the petals is a green head topped 
with a fluted cap. Katharine and Margaret 
pressed the petals back very carefully and tied 
them down with a broad green grass blade. 
Then when they had drawn a face with ink, 
they had a gay little dancer, standing on one 
leg. 

Soon they had a whole troop of gay little 
dancers dressed in fluffy white and pink and 
red petal frocks, broad green grass sashes and 
fluted caps, each standing on one leg. 

When grandfather called Katharine and Mar- 
garet to drive to the village with him they stood 
the little green feet of the dancers in a dish of 
water, for poppy-dancers drink through their 
toes. Then they hurried away to drive to the 
village with grandfather. 

When Katharine and Margaret looked at their 
dolls again, what do you think had happened 
to them ? 

Right where the petals joined the stem, right 
where the gown came up to the neck, every 
dress had burst its gathering-string! 
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An Adventure 
of Ten Little Girls. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 
EN little girls were on their way home 
i | from school. There were Eunice and 
Lucy and Jane and Susan and Nancy 
and Martha and Ruth, besides the three Marys 
—Mary Fox, Mary Lyon and Mary Lamb. 

Mary Fox was talking. 

‘*Let’s go over in the pasture and see those 
dear little lambs,’’ she said. 

‘Oh, I’m afraid of the sheep !’’ gasped Susan. 

‘*They won’t hurt you,’’ Ruth assured her. 
“*Come!”? 

The three Marys were already over the fence. 
The rest followed, timid Susan at the end of 
the line. 

For an instant the sheep stared at their 
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A WARM ICE-BEAR. 


By Annie W. McCullough. 


Said the white polar bear 
At the zoo, ‘*I declare, 

The weather is really too hot! 
Some people may say 
They like a warm day, 

But I, for my part, do not. 





visitors; then the leader turned suddenly and 
vaulted over a low stone wall into another field, 
and the rest dashed after him. It was over 
in a minute, and the sheep pasture was left in 
sole possession of the ten little girls. 

They looked at one another with frightened 
eyes. 

**T wish we hadn’t done it!’? mourned Mary 
Lamb, and the nine others said they wished 
they had not, too. 

‘‘What will Mr. Cross say?’’ cried Jane. 
‘**Jim Tucker says he is just like his name. O 
dear! O dear!’’ 

**O dear! O dear!’’ echoed the nine others. 

‘*Maybe the sheep will run away and never 
come back,’’ said Nancy. 

‘*Maybe!’”’ agreed the rest. 

‘*T think we ought to go and tell Mr. Cross,’’ 
ventured Mary Lamb. 

‘*Oh, I don’t dare!”? Mary Lyon said. 

‘“*T don’t dare, either,’’ said Mary Fox. 

And the seven others said they did not dare, 
too. 

‘*T dare,” said Mary Lamb. 
I don’t dare, I’ll go if you’ll all go with me.’’ 

The nine agreed to go, and they turned down 
the road that led to Mr. Cross’s home. 

Mr. Cross was sitting on the back piazza, 
and when he saw the ten little girls coming 
round the corner of the house a big smile spread 
over his face. 

“Well, well, well!’ he said. ‘‘Have you 
all come to call on me? Let’s see—ten of you! 
Well, well, I’ll have to get some chairs, won’t 
I??? 

Mary Lamb, with a very scared face, said 
they could not stay to sit down, and then she 
told about the sheep and how they had run 
away. 

The smile on Mr. Cross’s face had been 
growing bigger and bigger and bigger, till now 
it broke into a funny, chuckling laugh that 
made Mr. Cross shake all over. 

‘*Well, well!’’ he ejaculated. ‘‘So the whole 
flock jumped over the wall, did they? Well, 
I can’t blame ’em much. Why, when I was 
a boy, if I had seen ten little girls coming 
to get acquainted with me, I’d have jumped 
over a stone wall myself! Ho, ho, ho!’’ and 
Mr. Cross laughed and laughed, till the ten little 


| 
| 





‘*So great is the heat 
I care not to eat, 

Preferring of icebergs to dream. 
No, thanks, I'll not take 
Any peanuts or cake, 

But I'd relish a tub of ice-cream!” 






DRAWN BY W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


girls would have laughed, too, only they could 
not quite, they were so scared. 
““We’re so sorry !”’ said Mary Lamb. 
‘*Yes, we’re so sorry!’’ said the nine others. 
“Tt was all my fault,’’ confessed Mary Fox, 
bravely. ‘‘And, oh, do you suppose they’re 
lost forever’n ever ?’’ 


**You come and see!’”’ chuckled Mr. Cross, | 


and he took his hat down from a peg, and he 
and the ten little girls went back to the sheep 
pasture together. 

Over the fence they scrambled, and then Mr. 
Cross took a little whistle from his pocket and 
blew it softly. 

In a minute the head of a big sheep appeared, 
und before the ten little girls had time to think 
the whole flock were back in their own pasture, 
and were coming straight for Mr. Cross. 

*“*Oh!’’ cried Susan. 

‘‘Oh, oh!’ cried the nine others. 


“Well, well, well!’’ said Mr. Cross. ‘‘Don’t 


|mean to say you’re afraid? Well, well, they’! 


‘*Anyway, if | 


be the ’fraidest. See?’’ 
And even then the sheep had stopped, hardly 


| knowing whether to come on or to turn back. 





**Needn’t be a mite afraid,’’ Mr. Cross said 
to the ten little girls huddled close behind him, 
and then he blew softly again on his whistle. 

At that the sheep came forward, and the ten 
little girls were half-frightened and half - 
delighted to see how tame they were, and how 
they fairly tumbled over one another to poke 
their noses into Mr. Cross’s pockets, to get the 
salt which was there. 
**Isn’t he nice?’’? exclaimed Mary Lamb, 
after the ten little girls had bidden Mr. Cross 
a laughing good-by. 

**TIsn’t he?’’ echoed the nine. 

‘*T think Jim Tucker was the cross one,’’ 
said Mary Fox. 

“Anyway, Mr. Cross isn’t cross!’’ declared 
Mary Lyon. 

And that made the ten little girls laugh all 
the way home. 

HENRY was required to write a sentence 
containing the plural of bamboo. 
of the class attracted the attention of the teacher 
to the board, upon which he found this sen- 
tence: ‘* Two bamboos are in a cage.”’ 


| 
| 
| In summer-time. 


The smiles | 








NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Two words of the proverb are in each line 
All, all is gone—the dear old mill and all. 
The hopper and the grist that in it lay 
Now comes to naught but waste upon the ground 
His mill, alas! was all the miller’s stay. 


2. WORD PUZZLES. 
Each line suggests a word. The first letter is 
dropped for the succeeding line 
It catches and holds you on your way, 
As along neglected paths you stray. 
Better trot gently on horseback, I say. 
Let’s shorten our journey as we may, 
By crossing the stream through this covered 


way, : 

To the foot of yon range of hills so gray 
I could not sleep through all the night; 
They piled the timbers left and right, 
Till shadows gray fled with the light. 


3. TWENTY-EIGHT CONCEALED INSECTS. 

We were to take our supper in the woods. The 
little ones were frantic with joy, and were singing 
nature’s praises loudly. 

I was pretty sure I knew the old man who was 
leaning on his walking-stick, watching us set off 
“Yes,” mother said, “it is Caleb, the spraying- 
man. "Tis to him we owe the preservation of this 
little wood.” I shook hands with him, and knew 
when I felt his grasp I'd erred in thinking him 
feeble. 

He said, “I’ve humble been always, but I'm 
glad to know I’ve done some little good in my 
time.” 

The girls came running back to say they had 
found such a dear wigwam, and we were to have 
supper there. 

Such a chattering as they unpacked their boxes! 
“Hullo, custards!”” “What a monster beet!” “Let 
me see.” “Such loads of bread and butter!” 
“Fly for some water!” “Kate said she'd get it.” 
“Katy didn’t. Can’t Lionel?” ‘Mae, add ice to 
it. There’s some in the pail with the red .rag 
on.” “Fly round, Sam. I'd get it myself if I had 
to wait too long.” 

Mac, rickety as he was from a recent sprain 
gave such a stumble. 

“Bugles blow, set the wild echoes flying,” sang 
saucy Chrys. Alison joined her, hoping to ruffle 
a little Mae’s temper. 

They shrank back at his approach, but he made 
them a comic speech, beginning, “In spite of my 
descent, I, pedestrian of the world, may lose my 
bodily equilibrium, but never my mental. oung 
ladies, we evil should not seek to rouse in others. 
To your desires I cannot cater. Pillar of society I 
am, sentenced to serve you for a term,—it escapes 
me just how long a term,—but I see you have ‘a lean 
|} and hungrylook. It likes me not; such men (and 
| girls) are dangerous.’ I must, as the Spaniards 

Say, vamos, quit or stop talking, and serve the 

ee. 

Jown he sat in a bed of weeds, all in a glow. 

“Wormwood to right of him; wormwood to left 
|} of him; wormwood in front of him,” sang the 
| teasing girls. 

“Which seraph is it that is flatting a little?” 
calmly inquired Mac. 

Chrys fluttered her handkerchief as a flag of 
truce and rang an imaginary bell for supper, with 
a little scream as a thorn etched a mark on her 
wrist. 
| 4. 


A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 
I. 

| Though first may lose his track, 

And second hiss and quack, 

The whole we shall not lack 

In summer-time. 





Il. 
» first will soar and sing, 
» second prick and sting, 
» whole will heaven’s blue bring 
In summer-time. 
111. 
| The first will quicker flow, 
» second better grow, 
» whole will bud and blow 
In summer-time. 
IV. 
My first in pasture green 
Will seize, the second between, 
The whole, whenever seen 


v. 
My first uproot the corn 
With beak and second at morn, 
And whole the fields adorn 

In summer-time. 





| 

| 

| VI. 

| My first will follow far 
When friends in second are. 
My whole shines like a star 
| In summer-time. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. Menial; lame in; in meal; I’m lean; lie man; 
lain me; lien am. 

2. Thinker, tinker ; scamp, semp: plain, pain; 
chain, Cain; three, tree; pluck, Puck; chores, 
cores ; spinner, sinner ; drunkard, Dunkard ; grasp, 
rasp; flare, fare; four, fur; board, bard; hoard, 
1ard ; heat, hat; drear, dear. 
| 3. 1. Stratagems. 2. Caraway. 3. 
| 4. Mission, intermission; change, interchange ; 
lay, interlay; missive, intermissive ; cedar, inter- 
ceder; poser, interposer; course, intercourse; 
sect, intersect; lace, interlace. 





Allice. 


| §. 1. Wind, lass—windlass. 2. Saw, dust—saw- 
| dust. 3. Deck, aid—decade. 4. Cup, board—cup- 
| board. 





Seraphina, Victorina, 





Hannibal and Jake, Amaryllis, Arabella,—Who will take the cake? 








DRAWN BY HELEN T. DALEY. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woekty issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TREATMENT OF OBESITY. 

any fat people have done 

themselves much harm 
by injudicious dieting in the 
attempt to reduce their su- 
perfiuous flesh. Itis a very 
simple matter to take off 
fat—any one can do it by 
systematic starvation, but 
it is dangerously easy to 
reduce the vital forces at 
the same time, and it is far 
better to be fat and hearty 
than slim and broken in health. The problem of 
how to reduce the flesh and at the same time 
maintain health and strength is one that has taxed 
the thought of many physicians, and has not yet 
reached a satisfactory solution. 

It is important for the physician to know, before 
beginning treatment, what is the cause of the 
obesity—whether it is an inherited tendency to 
put on flesh, or is unwise eating; and eating 
may be unwise as regards either quantity or 
quality. The patient’s habits must be known, 
and his or her idiosyncrasies as to various articles 
of diet ; and the kind of obesity must also be taken 
into consideration—whether the plethorie or the 
anzmic form. In short, it is the patient that must 
be treated, and not the disease. 

It is possible here to indicate only the broad 
principles of treatment which it is understood must 
be modified more or less in almost every case. 
The treatment is dietetic and hygienic, for there 
is no drug capable of reducing flesh that will not 
at the same time probably reduce strength. If 
the person is a large eater the total quantity of 
food must be gradually reduced by decreasing the 
size of each meal a little—especially of breakfast. 
The eating of salads and green vegetables is 
advisable, but the starchy foods, such as potatoes 
and cereals, should be very sparingly used. For the 
same reason bread must be in great part given up. 
Desserts and sweets of all kinds, especially candy, 
should be absolutely forbidden. 

Fat, strange as it may seem, is less injurious 
than sweets—indeed, it should never be entirely 
excluded from the diet, although it would be better 
to eat of it (in the form of butter or fat meat) 
very sparingly. Skim milk or buttermilk may be 
taken, and so may eggs and meat, the latter once 
a day only. Tea and coffee may be drunk, but not 
with meals. Water should be taken only between 
and before meals—not while eating. Alcoholic 
beverages must not be used at all. Exercise in 
the open air, preferably walking several miles a 
day, is imperative. 





THE DOG NURSED THE CAT. 
he following interesting incident of the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between a cat 
and a dog occurred just as it is related. There 
are a number of credible witnesses, still living, 
who can vouch for its authenticity. 

Several years ago in a small. village in central 
Ohio lived a widow and her family of three small 
children. Among the few possessions of this 
family were a small dog and a cat. The dog was 
1 general favorite in the neighborhood, but the 
cat was as generally disliked, especially by the 
older people, because of her fondness for young 
chickens. Frequent and earnest were the threats 
of vengeance for her depredations. 

The dog, whose name was Spry, shared in full 
measure the dislike of the neighbors for the cat, 
and every meal-time was battle-time as well 
between him and his fellow lodger. They could 
never be taught to eat together or at the same 
time without fighting, until at length misfortune 
overtook pussy. 

One night, when she was out on one of her 
forays, she got one of her legs fast in a steel trap. 
The bone was broken, so that when she returned 
home the next day the leg was hanging limp 
and useless. The cat betook herself to her favor- 
ite retreat under the house, which she reached 
through a hole in the foundation. 

At noontime, when Spry was fed, pussy came 
out for her portion, and since she was unable to 
defend herself with her accustomed vigor, Spry 





easily seized her by the nape of the neck and 
carried her back under the house. He then re- | 
turned to his plate, and choosing some of the | 
daintiest pieces, and those which he himself no | 
doubt liked best, he carried them under the house 
and gave them to the cat, until pussy’s appetite | 
was satisfied. Spry then came back and ate the 
remainder himself. | 

This performance was repeated three times a 
day till the cat recovered, except that after two 
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or three days puss ceased to come out, although 
Spry never forgot to feed her on the best food he 
had. 

After the recovery of puss the two never again 
quarreled, but to the day of his death Spry would 
not permit another cat to stay round the house. 
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THE POWER OF GRIT. 


7, carry on the back a pack weighing a hundred 
pounds or more means not only strong muscles 
but a mastery of balance. In “The Forest” Mr. 
Stewart Edward White says that the first time he 
did any packing he had a hard time stumbling a 
few hundred feet with. just fifty pounds on his 
back. At the end of that same trip he could carry 
a hundred pounds and a lot of canoe poles and 
guns over a long portage without serious incon- 
venience. 


At first packing is as near infernal punishment 
as merely mundane conditions can compass. Six- 
teen brand-new muscles ache, at first dully, then 
sharply, then intolerably, until it seems you cannot 
bear it another second. At first you rest every 
time you feel tired. Then you y - to feel very 
tired every fifty feet. Then you have to do the 
best you can, and prove the pluck that is in —. 

Mr. Tom Friant, an old woodsman of wide ex- 
yerience, has often told me with relish of his first 
ry at carrying. He had about sixty pounds, and 
his companion double that amount. Mr. Friant 
stood it for what seemed like a few centuries, and 
then satdown. He could not have moved another 
step if a gun had been at his ear. 

“What's the matter?” asked his companion. 

“Del,” said Friant, “I’m all in. I can’t navi- 
gate. Here’s where I quit.” 

“Can’t you carry her any farther?” 

“Not an inch.” 


“Well, ee her on. T’ll carry her for you.” 
Friant looked at him a moment in silent amaze- 
ment. 


“Do you mean to say that you are going to carry 


your pack and mine, too? 
¢ “That’s what I mean to say. Ill doit if I have 
0 


Friant drew along breath. “Well,” said he, at 
last, “if a little, sawed-off chap like you can wiggle 
under a hundred and eighty, I guess I can make it 
under sixty.” 

“That’s right,” said Del, imperturbably. “If 
you think oe can, you can.” 

“And I did,” ends Friant, with a chuckle. 

Therein lies the whole secret. The work is 
irksome, (painful, but if you think you can do it, 

you can; for although great is the protest of the 
uman frame against what it considers abuse, 
greater still is the power of a man’s grit. 
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DEFEATED, BUT NOT DISHONORED. 


here is an Eastern proverb to the effect that 

some people “beckon misfortune with both 
hands.” It is equally true that many people have 
a lion’s share of misfortune because they choose 
rather to suffer than to inflict it. The New York 
Tribune gives a bit of philosophy from the lips of 
“Cap'n Joe,” an old man who was rehearsing the 
news for the benefit of a summer boarder. 


“You remember Noel Adams,” said he. “Well, 
he had trouble with his pardner about their 
schooner. Noel he got the wust of it. 

“Jim Dobson has been trying to make his wife 
take up spiritualism. Didn’t succeed very well. 
He got the wust of it in the end. 

“Sam Beckett—you know him that lived with 
his brother-in-law in that frame house near the 
p’int—had a fuss about selling the property. Sam 
got the wust of it.’”’ 

“All our friends seem to be unfortunate,” said 
the visitor. 

“Yep,” agreed “Cap’n Joe.” “But there ain’t 
any change in the town. The same kind of folks 
is always getting the wust of it.” 

“What kind is that?’ 

“The kind that’s willing to take the wust of it.” 
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DID HIS BEST. 


n the absence of the regular society reporter the 

dramatic critic of the Daily Chronicler was 
detailed to “write up” a wedding. “I'll do the 
best I can,” he said, “‘but I feel sure I shall make 
a botch of it.” This is what he turned in—omitting 
the preliminary remarks about the size of the 
audience and the delay in beginning the perform- 
ance: 

Mr. Burnside, in the réle of the bridegroom, 

acted the part ina stiff yet listless manner. He 
has a good stage presence, but mars the effect by 
a total lack of animation and an almost inaudible 
voice. 
_ Miss Jones, as the bride, was much more effect- 
ive. Her costume was bewildering, yet true to 
life. If one may venture to criticize, her effort 
to overcome her obvious stage fright was a trifle 
too evident. She was in good voice, however, and 
her enunciation was clear and distinet. 

It must be confessed that both Miss Jones and 
Mr. Burnside were deficient in their lines, and 
had to be prompted almost constantly by the Rev. 
Jabez Simpson, who, as the officiating clergyman, 
was decidedly the star of the performance. 
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AN UNUTTERED THOUGHT. 


ees Irishmen serving in an English regiment 
were good chums until Rooney was raised to 
the rank of sergeant. Forthwith his chest ex- 
panded, and from that time on he looked down 
on McGrane. 


One day McGrane approached Rooney, and 
said, ““Mike,—I mean sergeant,—s’pose a private 
Sepeen up to a sergeant and called him a con- 
ceited monkey, phwat wud happen?” 

“He’d be put in the gyard-house.” 

“He wud?” 

“He wud.” 

“Well, now s’pose the private on’y thonght the 
sergeant was a conceited monkey, and didn’t say 
a wurd about it. Wud he be put in the gyard- 
house ?” 

“Av coorse not.” 

“Well, thin, we’ll lave it go at that.” 
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EACH IN HIS TRADE. 
he violinist had been invited to a “family 
dinner,” but it proved that several relatives 
of his host were present, and their demands for 
music were most persistent. 

The violinist pared three times, and then, when 
the applause after his third solo had died away, 
he turned to his host. 

_ “And now, monsieur,” he said, eagerly, “now it 
is that you will show us how you sell ze flour in ze 
wheat pit. Can I help roll ze barrel in, monsieur ?” 


and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. 
Free. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE. 
Suits and Skirts. 


Every Garment Made to Order. 
Samples and Catalogue Free. 


$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 


Book 87 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 





‘HAY FEVER 


oys and Girls who want to earn from #1 to 
B 26 a day selling ELYRIA KNIFE SHARPENERS, 
write the Worthington Manufacturing Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
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LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 20.00 “ * 15.00 
if your dealer ay Supply you. seed Price 30.00 “ “ 22.50 
a “ial prepaid J 40.00 * * 30.00 “7 
\ Send for Catalog. RICE HINS, Boston. / $ 5.00 Skirts now 5 3.75 . 
8.00 “ “ .00 
12.00 « « 9.00 
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Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads give our 
graduates immediate an of beta and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 

4 more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


“At the Bath” 


and for the hands, the best and the 
cheapest Toilet Requisite is 


Cuticline 


It removes ink -stains, grease and 
grime, yet leaves the hands soft and 
white, and makes the most deli- 
cate skin smooth and healthy. Send 
8 two-ct. stamps and get that beauti- 
ful book, 


The Story of Trilby 


in plain English, richly illustrated 
in colors and photo-vrigneties ; and 
get also a full ten-cent can of Cuti- 
cline to try — the latest and most 
elegant toilet preparation. 
Address Dept. F, 

COLUMBIA SHOE DRESSING CO., Bath, Me. 
Mfrs. also of the world-famous TRILBY SHOE POLISHES. 


We prepay Express Charges to any 
part of the United States. 

An excellent opportunity to 
have a gown made to your 
measure from exclusive ma- 
terials and styles at prices 
lower than usually demanded 
for ready-made garments. 

During the continuance of 
this sale we will make any 
Suit Skirt, Jacketor Rain Coat 
illustrated in our Catalogue 
or in our advance Fall Supple- 
ment, from any of our materi- 














als at a of one-fourth 
from our Catalogue prices. This 
sale will last a few weeks only. 


We guarantee a perfect fit 
without tiresome personal fit- 
tings, made possible by our 
original and exclusive system, 
which has reached its present 
state of perfection by reason 
of our 15 years’ experience. 

Our methods enable you to make selections from New York's 
latest styles and newest fabrics. This you do in your own home, 
at your jure and the assistance of your friends. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


If engthing we make for you is not entirely satisfac- 
tory,return it promptly and we will refund your money. 


An Unsolicited Testimonial. 

“ My suit received and I am more than pleased 
with it. is a pleasure to get a perfect-fitting 
gown with so little trouble and at so reasonable a 
price. Any time I desire anything in your line I 
shall not hesitate to send you an order.” 


If you desire your suit made in the latest New York 
style, and of the newest fabrics, write at once for our 
samples and Catalogue No. 48— sent FREE any 
part of the United States. If possible mention the 
colors you desire, as this will enable us to send 
samples of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Ten Days Free Trial 
Ai 


allowed on all our bicycles. We SHIP 
ON APPROVAL without a cent 
deposit; any wheel not satisfactory 


eo at — expense, 

ghest grade 

1904 Models 98°75 to $97 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Punc- 


roof Tires and best equipment. 
1903 Mod- 









































Should have a 
supply of 


Stewart’s Nickel Plated 
DRESS PINS. 


They are made of the best nickel and are of 
the tinest workmanship. After you once use 
them, you will use no other. All purchasers are 
convinced they are the best pins made. In order 
to put them and our Solid Ball-headed Pin 
in every home, we will send sample card of one 
dozen each of three sizes of Duplex Dress Pins 
and one dozen Solid Ball-headed Pins, Gold 
Plated, all for 15 cents by mail post-paid. These 
would cost double the money in any store. 
Only one sample to the same address. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
24 Farrand Street, . ° ° Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ood as new $32 to $3 


reat Factory Clearing Sale at 
half Factory Cost. 
DER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from 
sample wheel furnished by us. Our 
mts make big profits. Write at once for 
catalogues and our Special Offer. 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES, Sewing Ma- 
half usual prices. 


chines, Sundries, etc., 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 50 B, Chicago. 


























Good Bread 
IM Fal cos ss 


Bread, Biscuits and Pastry made of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
keep fresh and sweet longest because it is richin gluten 
and contains all the best elements of the best selected 
wheat. The quality of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR never varies: 
the tenth barrel you use will be exactly like the First. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


Set 
weer, 





the apothecary, just 
where the directory hap- 
pened to fall open. He 
saved that one ‘‘Z’’ out 
of his Roossian name. 








HUNT. 





OR.A.K 
“ enealogy is an interesting subject for 
them that are fond of it,’’ said Cap- 

tain Wharton, thoughtfully, his gaze 

fixed on a little white sail against the horizon. 
‘‘And it’s got some importance, too, view it 
the right way, but I tell ye I’m always glad 
when that Duxbury feller’s headed for home.’’ 
“It appears as if an afternoon with him 
tuckers you more’n most anything else,’”’ said 
Captain Roger, with gruff sympathy. ‘‘I sup- 
pose he’s still trackin’ your Aunt Petty’s first ?’’ 
Captain Wharton nodded, with a grim smile. 
‘‘He is so, and I’m about beat out. I said 
to him to-day, ‘I’ve s’arched the Plymouth 
records and gran’ther’s diary, and there’s no 
mention made of him.’ He was a poor tool 
from Ma’shfield, and ’tisn’t anyways likely he 
was connected with this Duxbury feller’s 
Boston cousins. ’Tany rate, if he was and I 
could be kep’ in ignorance of it, I sh’d want 
to, seems to me. I rec’lect gran’ther always 
spoke of it as a merciful dealin’ when the 
pneumonia took him off. And Aunt Petty 
united with her second inside of a year, so her 
mourning was soon over. Seems kind of hard 
that he sh’d return 
to pester me this 














forty years.’’ 
Captain Wharton 
looked pensively 
out to sea for a mo- 
ment, and his old 


“THE ROOSSIAN WAS 
BUSY ON SOME 
SHOES, AND HE 
DIDN'T CARE MUCH 
ABOUT TALKIN’.” 


friend smoked his pipe in silence, for he knew 
there was more to come. 

‘*Tells a good yarn on himself, though, that 
feller does, once in a while,’’ said Captain 
Wharton, suddenly. ‘‘That’s the only reason I 
put up with him. Seems he got so possessed 
about his mother’s folks that he took a Boston 
directory and went through the whole list of 
Grangers, and ferreted ’em all out. It took 
him weeks to call on ’em all, from what he 
says.”’ 

“*Glad to see him ?”’ inquired Captain Roger, 
as his old friend paused. 

“‘Some of ’em were middlin’ glad, by what 
he says, and some weren’t. I guess he had 
varied experiences, first an’ last. The very tag 
one on the list was ‘Z. Granger,” an’ the book 
said he was a cobbler an’ lived in a poor place, 
way over to the east edges somewheres. It 
seemed a good deal of a job to kite way off to 
land’s end after a cobbler you’d never heard of, 
but he’s a determined feller, and kind-hearted, 
too. 

“Thinks he, ‘Z was the initial of one o’ the 
lirst Grangers,—Zadock, he was,—and this may 
be in the direct line, the very link I’ve been 
lookin’ for, and he’s fell on hard times.’ So over 
he went, and finally found the place, but the only 
man in it was a Roossian Jew. The Duxbury 
feller knowin’ no Roossian language, and the 
ltoossian feller knowin’ only about five words of 
\merican, and they not of the best, kind of 
inixed things up. 

‘The Roossian was busy on some shoes, and 
ie didn’t care much about talkin’, and the 
Vuxbury feller got more an’ more determined. 
Volks gathered in the doorway and on the side- 
walk, and last off one o’ the perlice came 
round. He spoke up pretty sharp to the Dux- 
wury feller and kind of requested to know his 
business, 

“Well, when he heard it he haw-hawed 
right out. 

‘“ “He hasn’t murdered nor made away with 
“ny 0’ your folks,’ says the perlice. ‘He’s Z. 
“ranger himself. Had to take some name 
‘olks could pronounce, and picked this out in 


INSMAN 
BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


way after more’n | 










’Twas mostly z’s and 
w’s,’ says the perlice. 

‘*The Duxbury feller 
says there was quite a 
crowd followed him to 
the corner where he took his car, and they 
| talked to him in as many as nine languages, 
he calculated, all foreign. He said he judged 
the heft o’ their remarks were kind of uncom- 
plimentary.’’ 

There was a chuckling sound for some 
moments. When it had subsided Captain 
Roger spoke. 

‘*Well, I reckon he won’t hunt any more 
Grangers for one while,’’ he said, comfortably. 
‘*There’s one branch that can get their breath 
before he’s after ’em again.’’ 

Captain Wharton turned his gaze from the 
white speck against the horizon to the face of 
his friend, 

“IT guess you’re not much accustomed to 
genealogers,’’ he said, patiently. ‘‘The Dux- 
“bury feller thinks the mother o’ Aunt Petty’s 
| first was a Granger, on her father’s side.’’ 
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HARNESSING MOUNTAIN TORRENTS. 


penal modern electrical devices have made 
possible the transmission of power over con- 
siderable distances, there has begun an amazing 
| development of water-power in the Western 
mountains. Cassier’s Magazine describes the 
progress that is being made in harnessing the 
streams that plunge down from the Sierras. 
Formerly these great volumes of power were 
unavailable, for they were far from the places 
at which the power must be used. 

On the Mokelumne River, in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in California, 
water is diverted through a canal twenty 
miles long, and then through heavy steel 
pipes down a steep mountainside to the 
impulse wheels, with an 
available head (less friction 
in the pipe) of fourteen 
hundred and fifty feet, giv- 
ing power to generators of 
ten thousand kilo-watts ca- 
pacity. The force with 
which this column, almost 
nine times as high as Niag- 
ara, strikes the turbines 
can be figured by any lover 
of mathematics. The out- 
flow from the wheels blows 
out into the race as if shot 
from a powerful nozzle. 

At Colgate, California, 
the North Yuba River 
water is carried in a flume 
eight miles to a point seven 
hundred feet above the 
power-house, to which it 
drops in five cast-iron and 
steel pipes. 

On the Kern River, 
which rises in the Sierra 
Nevada and flows into Tulare Lake, two great 
power-stations are being built and the locations 
for three more surveyed. For the lowest level 
the water comes through twenty-one tunnels, 
aggregating ten miles in length, and six flumes 
on trestles seventeen hundred feet long, to give 
a head of eight hundred and seventy-two feet 
on the turbines. The next up-stream takes 
water through canals, tunnels and flumes eleven 
and a half miles, for a head of three hundred 
and seventeen feet. The three which are being 
surveyed will have artificial channels of twelve 
and a half, fifteen and twenty miles respectively, 
for similar lofty columns of water. 

On Mill Creek, near Redlands, California, 
water is brought through a steel pipe nearly 
two miles long for a head of five hundred and 
| thirty feet. Above that a head of six hundred 
|and twenty-seven feet is obtained by a three- 
|mile channel of tunnels, flumes, cement and 
steel pipes, the whole column descending on a 
single turbine. 

The other water-wheels at this station have 
the greatest head developed anywhere in the 
world. The water is brought six miles through 
a cement pipe laid in a trench, and then falls 
directly ‘nineteen hundred and sixty feet through 
two strong steel pipes, twenty-four and twenty- 
six inches in diameter. Below Mill Creek the 
Santa Ana River, into which it flows, furnishes, 
by means of a three-mile channel, a seven 
hundred and twenty-eight-foot head on water- 
wheels, which develop power for the Los 
Angeles electrical enterprises. 

Near Mexico City are some wonderful power 
installations, three on the Tlalnepantla River 
and two on the Monte Alto. The latter two 
have heads of four hundred and ninety-two 
and five hundred and rinety-four feet, while 
two of the stations on the other stream have 
five hundred and forty-seven and two hundred 
;and ninety-five-foot heads respectively. 

The old water-power plant was built with a 
view to performing specific work at the site of 
the falls. The new plants use the water only 
to make electrical power, which is transmitted 
by wire to some manufacturing center. 
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A Surprise! 

















Style 2, $21.75. 
Style 2%, $24.00. 





Ball Bearings. 

Seven Drawers. 

Highest Grade Material. 

First-class Workmanship. 

Positive Double Feed. 

Double Lift. 

Double Lock Stitch. 

Self-Threading Shuttle. 

Self-Setting Needle. 

Tension Liberator. 

Loose Wheel. 

Automatic Bobbin Winder. 

Twin Spool Holder for 
Bobbin Winder. 

Thread Cutter. 

Automatic Tension. 

Stitch Regulator and Scale. 

Latest Attachments. 
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TYLES 2 and 2% have the Swell Front, but they 

differ, however, in this respect, viz., that an auto- 

matic lift is given with Style 2%. By simply 
turning over the table top to the left, the head of the 
Machine is raised into position for work. When the 
table top is turned back to the right, the Machine head 
drops down out of sight into a closed partition beneath 
the table. The Sewing Machine may then be used as a 
reading and sewing table. 








Al Ten Years’ Warranty 


GIVEN TO EVERY PURCHASER. 








Send us a postal with your name and address, and we will 
mail you a full description of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine. This Booklet will tell you how we are able to furnish 
you with an up-to-date Sewing Machine at a very low price. 
This Sewing Machine has polished Quartered Oak Table, 
selected stock, Ball Bearings, Twin Spool Holder and latest 
set of Attachments. 

Remember this is a HIGH-GRADE Machine both as to 
material and workmanship, and is not offered to the public, 
except through The Youth’s Companion. 

From the standpoint of durability, 
beauty of finish and efficiency: of re- 
sults, the New Companion has no 
superior. It has stood the test 
for years. 

Let us send you our beau- 
tiful Illustrated Book and Sam- 
ples of Work made on the 
Machine. They are Free to 
Companion readers. 


FAIA, 


Send for the Booklet 
and Samples of Work. 


















JUST AS REPRESENTED. 


“We find the New Companion Sewing Machine just as represented. Each 
time I use it I like it better. Have just finished a coat for our little girl, and 
find it stitches through heavy collar edges and seams as smoothly and with 
as even stitches as in the soft wash silk. Every one who sees it thinks it a 
= bargain. I have used a $60 machine, and would not exchange mine 
or it.’’ rs. W. T. Casner, Hillside, Pa. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue :: :: :: Boston, Mass. 
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GROCERIES 














“| always use 
Sawyer’s because 
it bleaches, gives a 
beautiful tint, and 
restores the 
color to lin- 
ens,laces and 
goods that are 
worn and 
faded.”’ 


The People’s 
Choice 
for nearly 
50 Years. 
a4 


Sold in 
Sprinkling-Top 
Bottles by 
grocers every- 

where. 
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‘BEN SDORP'S 


Royal Dutch 


Double Strength 


CocoA @ 


Delicate, Delicious, 
Delightful. 


Drink it—in Iced Chocolate. 
Cook with it—for Frostings, Etc. 


At your Grocer’s. Always in yellow-wrapped can. 
Sample sent on application. Address 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Amsterdam: Helland, 
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The Package 


that contains the most delicious 
and dainty of all the Jelly Des- 
serts. Seven Exquisite Flavors: 


Orange, Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Chocolate, Pistachio and Wild Cherry. 


Use only a pint of hot water with 
a package (any flavor) of 


MINUTE 
Jella-Crysta 


set (on ice) to congeal, and you 
have a luscious and beautiful 
dessert all ready to serve. 








Get it at Your Grocer’s, 


Or send us 10 cents in coin or stamps and get 
a full-sized package of MINUTE Jella-Crysta 
and the famous Minute Man Cook Book (alone 
worth 10 cents). Address Dept. F, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


Manufacturers, also, of MINUTE Tapioca, MINUTE Gelatine and MINUTE Malta-Coffeena. 
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Summer and 
Flowers and Ice-Cream 
are old chums, and usually get 
on very happily together. Occa- 
sionally, however, some one who 
doesn't appreciate the 
using pure flavoring extracts will flavor the 
cream with some imitation of the real thing, 
and then there is discord. The only way to 
insure perfect harmony is to insist that the 
grocer supply you with the genuine 


importance of 










Restores 
to flour the 


health-giving 


properties 
lost in process 
of milling. 





Eider Down Codfish Cake. 


Always Good. 











For Mountain and Seashore. 


The case for this Frying-Pan Clock is made of a real frying-pan, the 
outside or bottom of the pan serving as the face or dial. It is wound and 
regulated from the back, but may be set from the front. The pan itself 
is painted a dead black. It is unique, useful and ornamental, keeps good 

— time, and is artistic and attractive in appearance. 

This Frying-Pan Clock is suitable for almost any room 
in the house, although it is especially designed for dens, 
cozy corners and studios. It is equally suitable for the 

mountain and seashore home. 











The 10-inch dial, 24 inches long, with raised brass 
figures, given only to Companion subscribers for 
one new subscription and $1.10 extra. Price $2.75. 
The 6-inch dial, 15% inches long, with painted gold 
figures, given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 65 cents extra. Price $2.00. 

Special 
opecial. chased, will be delivered FREE 
at any express office in N. E. 


When ordered as a premium, sent at receiver’s expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


During the months of July and 
August these clocks, when pur- 
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Unexcelled for Laundry purposes, and also 


for washing dishes, pots, pans, windows, etc. 
BUY OF IN EVERY 
YOUR GROCER. Present 10-ct. PACKAGE. 
Buy HERSOM’S BEST SOAP. A Fine Borax Soap. Per Package, 5° 


THOMAS HERSOM & COMPANY, New Bedford, Mass. 
Premiums for Sapone and Best Soap Wrappers. Send for Premium List, Free. 





